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ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


NUMBER 30. 





“THE FRIENDLY EDITION” OF SHAKESPEARE. 


‘The Friendly Edition’’ of Shakespeare’s Works. 


Edited by W. J. RoLFe. In 20 vols. Illustrated. 


16mo, gilt tops and uncut edges, sheets, $27.00 ; cloth, $30.00; half calf, $60.00; also, small 4to, flexible 
cloth, in 40 vols., 56 cents per vol. ; paper, 40 per vol. 


‘‘ Broad and comprehensive in its plan and eclectic in its methods, Mr. Rolfe’s edition of Shakespeare has 
proved, upon the whole, the most useful edition of the great English dramatist’s works accessible to American 
readers. The school edition being now complete in 40 volumes, it has been considered advisable to issue the 
work in a form adapted to libraries, and to the use of general readers and Shakespearian students. Each 
volume of ‘ The Friendly Edition’ contains two plays, with the exception of the last volume, which embraces 


the Sonnets and the Poems.” 


** Taste, delicacy, refinement and scrupulous care are observable on 
every page.”’—PAiladelphia Inquirer. 

“«It is edited with care, good sense and learning. Ze Shakespeare 
for household use.’’—/Ailadelphia Press. 


‘It is difficult to.to say too much in praise of this edition, which com- 
bines all the excelf€nces of a family or school Shakespeare without the 
common fault of over editing.”"—Soston TranscriZt. 


MEMOIRS OF A MAN OF THE WORLD. 


Fifty Years of London Life. By EDMUND YATES, 
author of ‘‘ Black Sheep,” ‘ Kissing the Rod,” 
etc. With portrait, pp. xviii, 444. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.75. 

“It is a book of extraordinary interest, presenting a vivid view of the 
vast city, its occupations, amusements, resorts, and the persons, espe- 


cially in literature and public life, who have been conspicuous in it for 
the last fifty years.’’"— Boston Post. 
“A book singularly rich in memories, not only in men who ase gras, 


but of the world that has gone with them, .. . A bright record of fifty 
years passed in much hard work and hearty pleasure, shared by as 


many and as staunch friends as any man need wish for.’’—Saturday 
Review, London, 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. 


By Justin McCarrtuy, M.P., author of ‘‘ A History of 
Our Own Times,” etc. pp. iv, 322. Vol.1. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. (To be completed in two vols.) 

* 
“« He sketches life in London, Dublin, and other cities, and the society 
of the English and Irish of the higher and the middle classes by strong 


touches, making a book that is accurate and full enough of detail, while 
at the same time most entertaining.””—Pazladelphia Bulletin. 


‘The style of the work is clear and indeed brilliant. . . . It is a his- 
tory more entertaining than fiction, from its subject and from its treat- 
ment,”’—Boston Advertiser. 

** His style is clear, terse, and racy, and he displays throughout the 
candid and judicial spirit of the true historian,’’—Lutheran Observer, 
Philadelphia. 


CUSTOM AND MYTH. 

Studies of Early Usage and Belief. By ANDREW 
LanG, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. Illustrated. pp. viii, 312. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

An acute and learned discussion of the true method of comparative 
mythology.’’—Vhiladelphia American, 


‘* All that the best commentators have said will be found here, sup- 
plemented by critical comments by the present editor, whose judg- 
ments are always clear, thoughtful and enlightening.’’—Bostom Satur- 
day Evening Gazette. 

“The notes are voluminous and searching, and the history of the plays 


and the critical extracts are invaluable to the conscientious student of 
the great English poet.’”—N, VY. Commercial Advertiser. 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 


By JAMES Payn, author of ‘“‘ A Beggar on Horseback,” 
* By Proxy,” etc. With portrait. pp. 206. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


“The fine portrait is a pleasure to begin with; then follow anecdote 
and recollection and comment, all the more delightful for being rambling 
and desultory to a degree that excludes even a thread of connection, 
The greatest charm ot the book is even less its humor than the tender 
gentleness and good-will of its tone about everybody.”— Zhe Critic, 
aN. . 

** To say that Mr, Payn is seen at his best in the book is as much as 


to say that it is remarkably pleasant reading. .. . ‘Ihe spirit of the 
book is eminently generous and gay.’’—Athenaum, London. 


“ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.” 
(Latest Issue.) 


COLERIDGE. By H.D.TRaILL. pp.x, 200. 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. (Other volumes of the same 
series, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents per vol.) 


“* No better selection could have been made to write the life of Cole- 
ridge for the ‘ English Men of Letters’ series. ‘The admirable biography 
shows both scholarly appreciation of his subject and a critical insight 
into the. poet’s soul, which make the sketch almost perfect.”—V, Y. 
Herald. 

“* Tt is a delightful book, full of sympathy and appreciation, and gives 
by all odds the most adequate and fair idea of Coler:dge as a poet, as a 
philosopher, and as a man, that has ever been attempted,”—PAi/adel- 


| phia Press. 


‘*They are not profound or obscure, but agreeable light essays on 
various popular superstitions, either of ‘‘ custom” or “ myth,”’ illustrated 
by anecdotes and historical facts, and showing wide and diversified 
reading.”’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


“* The book will take high and conspicuous rank in the literature of 
folk-lore, Mr, Lang illustrates his theory and the results of its applica- 
tion by a_ detailed examination of some of the best-known myths,” 
—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE mailed, postage prepaid, on receipt of Io cents. Sent, carriage paid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


Published by HARPER & BROTH ERS, New York. 
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ROUTLEDGE’S 
Historical Course 


IN WORDS OF 


SYLLABLE. 


ONE 





THE UNITED STATES, 
GERMANY, FRANCE. 


About 225 pages each, 


HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, 


By Mrs. HELEN W. PIERSON. 
with illustrations and maps. Lithographed cover, 


boards ; each, $1.00. 


“The four volumes by Mrs. Helen W. Pierson, 
respectively a History of the United States, of England, 
of France, of Germany, in words of one syllable 
(Geo. Routledge & Sons), are clever performances, 
and calculated to interest the childish reader. . . . All 
these books are brought down to date, and are well if 
not very freshly illustrated.”—Aew York Nation. 


In noticing the HistoRY OF THE UNITED STATES | 


the New York School Journal says : 

“This book is well bound, printed on heavy paper, 
copiously illustrated, and most attractively written. | 
There is no book in the market filling its place. It is 
purely a historical work (not a romance), comprising 
events from the commencement of the history of our 
country down to the present time. Mrs. Pierson has | 
done her work well, and this is great praise, for it is | 
a most difficult task to write history so as to be inter- 
esting to young people and yet keep out all but history. | 
This work is here done, and for this we heartily com- | 
mend the book.” 


“The recent educational publications of George 
Routledge & Sons are worthy of special attention by 
educators. They include The History of England, The 
History of France, The History of Germany, The His- 
tory of the United States in Words of One Syllable, 
by Mrs. Pierson. These four books of history are | 
written a style that will make their use for general and 
supplementary reading not only interesting, but in- 
structive to the young. The broad pages, printed in 
very large, open type, the beautiful and appropriate 
illustrations, make these books the best, on A/storical | 
subjects, in the language.” —.Vew -ugland Journal of 
Education. 





“ The one-syllable History of the United States has 
been used in my school with great success, and I | 
regard it asa most valuable book, just tilling a want | 
Ihave long felt—an interesting account of our own | 
country simple enough for beginners; the History of | 
England seems equally well adapted to young classes, 
and [ shall take pleasure in using them in my own 
school, and in recommending them most heartily.” 
—M. Lovise Comstrock, ind 34 West 4oth St., 
New York. 
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32 


Specimen pages furnished on application. 


George Routledge & Sons, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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| Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Says: “I began reading ‘THE BUNTLING BALL,’ meaning to 
take but a taste of it, and never stopped until I had finished it. It is 
| ingenious, witty, fluent, and wholesome. I should like to know who the 


author is. ’ Bosron, Dec. 17, 1884. 






$1,000 in cash offered for correctly naming the author of 


“THE BUNTLING BALL,” 


A GRAXCO-AMERICAN PLAY. 
A KEEN SATIRE ON NEW YORK SOCIETY. 


By one of the most brilliant and well known of living writers. 





ILLusTRATED BY C. D. WELDON. 
WHO WROTE IT? 


A Beautirut Present, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
names Robert Grant as the author, andadds, “ Exceedingly bright and 
clever.”” 
WILLIAM H. HAMMOND 
names Edgar Fawcett as the author, and adds, ‘* One of the cleverest 
saures | ever read,”’ 
COL. JOHN HAY 
names E. C, Stedman, and adds, ‘A masterpiece of wit and versifica- 
tion,” 
EDGAR FAWCETT 
names H. H, Boyesen, and adds, “It gave me more than one hearty 


laugh.” 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 
names Robert Grant, and adds, “ Neat in its rhyming, pungent in its 
satire,”’ 


JOSH BILLINGS 
names Orpheus C, Kerr, and adds, ** The satire is really clever.’ 


JOHN HABBERTON 
names W, A. Croffut, and adds, ** The several classes have been care- 


fully studied,”’ 


HON, S. S. COX 
names Ed’s Life, and adds, ‘Full of vivacity and of rich and dainty 


words,”’ 
R. McKAY 


names B, Matthews, and ose “ An exquisite array of verse.”’ 


ROSSITER JOHNSON 
names W, A, Croffut, and adds, “ Exhibits a wonderful command of 
versification.” 
ALFRED AYRES 
names H. C, Bunner, and adds, “ Its satire is delicate, its verse grace- 
ful.’’ 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Globe, Boston. 
“ Tt will be enjoyed immensely by every one.”’ 
*ost, Hartford 
* A notable production ; the writer has music in his soul.” 
Press, Philadelphia. 
‘* Capitally illustrated ; one of the most amusing of books.” 
Dispatch, Pittsburgh. 
“ The brochure is clear, the illustrations of marked merit 
Telegram, New York. 
“ Asa social satire, it deserves a high place,”’ 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago, 
“ A pungent, rhythmical burlesque. Its author is no novice.”’ 
Examiner, New York. 
** Abounds in audacious puns and merry quips and sly jokes.”’ 
In tependent, New York. 
“It is graphic and pungent.” 
Herald & Presbhyter, Cincinnati. 
“We read it with no little pleasure.”’ 
Women's Journal, Boston 
“No book can compare with it for dramatic brilliancy, 
good-natured sarcasm and very p:culiar, refined aid origina 


} biting yet 


1 wit,”’ 





CASH OFFER OF $1,0co0 


for correctly naming the author, The name of the author must be 
written on the BLANK inserted in every book opposite the titlepage, 


and detached and forwarded to the publishers. 





2,000 sold in 15 days; Second Edition Now Ready. 





For sale by JoHnN WaANnaMAKER, Philadelphia. 
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New and Important 
Publications. 


MODERN GERMAN MASTERS. 


EDITION DE GRAND LUXE. 

The publishers have spared no expense to make this 
the most choice and valuable art work ever pro- 
duced in America. It consists of biographical 
sketches of all the most celebrated artists in Ger- 
many, together with descriptions of their best 
productions, forming in itself a complete history 
of modern German art. It is illustrated with 
many original sketches contributed by the artists 
themselves especially for this work, together with 
copies of their most celebrated paintings repro- 
duced in 135 etchings and photo-etchings, together 
with many wood-cut illustrations, and portraits of 
all the artists reproduced from photographs fur- 
nished by the artists. The edition will be limited 
to 250 copies, for both the European and Ameri- 
can markets combined, each copy to be numbered 
and signed by the author. The text will be printed 
on linen vellum paper made expressly for this 
work, and the full-page engravings will be prints 
on heavy Japan vellum paper. It will be bound 
in ten sections, in satin portfolios, with a photo- 
etching printed on each cover. Large 4to, 12x17 
inches. The publishers reserve the right to 
advance the price on unsubscribed copies at any 
time. Price per section, $20.00. 


LALLA ROOKH. 


By Tuomas Moore. Epirion DE GRAND Luxe. 


This charming oriental poem is now for the first time 
produced in a style worthy of itself. It is illus- 
trated with about 125 photo-etchings made from 
designs of the best artists in America, together 
with several from European and Persian artists. 
The illustrations are printed in a variety of colors, 
and the text of the poem is set in with the illus- 
trations in artistic style. The volume will consist 
of about 250 pages, and will be printed on 
Imperial Japan paper, imported expressly for this 
edition. The edition will be limited to 500 copies, 
numbered and signed. This is without doubt the 
most sumptuous and elaborate art book ever pub- 
lished in America, 1 volume, 4to, in heavy Japan 
covers, with satin portfolio, $35 oo, 


CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


PARCHMENT EDITION. 

A complete uniform edition, from the, same type and 
with the same illustrations as the Edition de Luxe. 
Printed on the finest laid parchment linen drawing 
paper made expressly for the work. Limited to 
375 copies, which will be numbered, registered 
and sold to subscribers only. The publishers 
reserve the right to advance the price on unsub- 
scribed copies without notice. 20 vols., crown 
8vo, bound in full parchment, illuminated stamps, 
gilt tops, per vol., $3.50; half blue calf, gilt tops, 
extra fine, per vol., $5.00. 


Estes & Lauriat, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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J pany, 


| Publishers. 


New Books and New Editions. 


GEIKIE’S OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. 


By Cunnincuam Geixie, D.D. 79 illustrations, 1t2mo. Price, $1.50. 


In press. 


GEIKIE’S HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. 
COMPLETION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Six volumes. 
lilustrated. Price, $1.50 each. Also in fine bindings. 
“* A work beyond criticism.”’"— Churchman, 
GEIKIE’S PRECIOUS PROMISES ; LIGHT 
FROM BEYOND. 
By the author of “ Hours with the Bible.” 
75 cents, Just published, 
Contains choice devotional reading, with hymns, and suited to the 
daily needs of all Christians. 
** Full of inspiration,’’— Christian Union, 
“ Highly prized by all who possess it.’’ 


THE NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL 
WORLD. 


By Henry Drummonp. Cheaper edition, $1.50. 

“The reader as he closes it is left with the depths of his spiritual 
nature stirred,”’—London Church Quarterly Review. 

“If you read only one book this year, let it be Natural Law.’”’— 
Christian Philosophy. 


OR, 


16mo, red edges. Price, 





A STUDY OF ORIGINS; Or, THE PROBLEMS 
OF BEING, OF KNOWLEDGE, 
AND OF DUTY. 
By E. Pressense, D.D, Fourth edition, 513 pages. 
«* A master defense of Christianity.”—Znglish Pulpit. 


“ He makes the bridge from unbelief to beliefa shorter passage than 
Drummond.” —Zfiscopal Register. 


Price, $1.50. 


REASSURING HINTS. 
By the Rev. Henry Foorman, M.A. First American edition, with 
special preface, Price, $1.00. ust ready. 

“The large class of readers who have found so much profit in Mr. 
Drummond's book on Natural Law in the Spiritual World, should 
hasten to supplement their acquisitions by mastering the contents of 
the above drechure which is timely, profoundly interesting and every 
way important.”’"— Zhe Churchman. 


“Acalm, mighty, overwhelming grapple with the boldest and most 
dangerous Agnosticism.”—C. //. Ba/sbaugh. 


REASONS FOR FAITH IN THIS tgth CENTURY. 

By the Rev. Joun McDowett Leavirr, D.D., President of St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, Maryland, 12mo, 170 pages. Price, $1.00, 
Just ready, 


“* We have rarely met with a more satisfactory method of presenta- 
tion; show'ng sucha nice proportion of abstract reasoning and illus- 
tration derived from the domain of science.’”’"—Church Press. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


James Pott & Company, 
Publishers and Importers, 


14 & 16 Astor Place, New York. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons | ven: 


Have Just Published 


A NEW 


Series of Anecdote Biographies. 


PERSONAL TRAITS OF BRITISH 
AUTHORS. 


A collection of the testimony of contemporaries as to 
the characteristics, habits, daily life and surround- 
ings of the leaders in English literature in this 
century. Edited by Epwarp T. MAson. (With 
portraits.) Four volumes, sold separately or in 
sets. Price, per volume, $1.50; the set, $6.00. 


Two volumes now ready. 


Vol. I. Vol. IT. 
BYRON. WORDSWORTH. 
SHELLEY. COLERIDGE, 
MOORE. LAMB. 

ROGERS. HAZLITT. 
KEATS, LEIGH HUNT. 
SOUTHEY. PROCTER. 
LANDOR. 


The two remaining will be published shortly, 


Vol. III. Vol. IV. 
SCOTT. HOOD. 
HOGG. MACAULAY. 
CAMPBELL. SYDNEY SMITH. 
CHALMERS. JERROLD. 
WILSON. DICKENS. a 
DE QUINCEY. CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
JEFFREY, THACKERAY, 


“* The aim of these volumes is to describe and illustrate the personal 
characteristics of twenty-seven authors, who have been chosen as fairly 
representative of their period. Careful search has been made for every- 
thing which might throw light upon these authors ; upon their appear- 
ance, habits, manners; upon their talk, their work and their play, 
their strength and weakness—physical, mental, moral, Records of acts 
directly exemplifying traits of character have been given, whenever it 
was possible, in preference to mere expressions of individual opinion, 
Any testimony pt than that of eye-witnesses has been admitted with 
reluctance, A strictly chronological arrangement was impracticable, as 
the authors all belong to the same general period. ‘They have, there- 
fore, been distributed into such groups as were suggested by the like- 
ness or unlikeness which the men bore to one another ; an arrangement 
according either to affinity or to contrast. . . . The contents of these 
volumes have been drawn from over two hundred different sources,”’ 


—From the Preface. 
AUTHORS. 


STORIES BY AMERICAN 


VoL. IX. 
CONTENTS : 
By ‘THOMAS NELSON PAGE, 
By CHARLES S. GAGE. 


Marse Chan, 

Mr. Bixby's Christmas Visitor, 

Eli. By C. H. WHITE. 

Young Strong of the Clarion. 
BURN SHINN. 

How Old Wiggins Wore Ship. 
T. COFFIN. 

" mas Has Come.” By LEONARD Kip. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 16mo, 50 cents. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by the 
publishers. 


By MILICENT WASH- 


By CAPTAIN ROLAND 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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JOHN WANAMAKER (Book Department), 
PHILADELPHIA, 
The effectual attraction to our bookstore is the way 
We buy as low as we can, and sell at a small 
profit. That's the whole of it. No trying to get some- 
body else’s price. No haggling. No deviation from 
the mark on the fly-leaf. 

It is a bookstore in which prices are systematically 
fair; and which is almost never undersold. Fair trade 
is just as practicable, just as easy, in books as in other 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 

Philadelphia. 


we sell. 


merchandise. 


TOPS; or, How TO PUNCTUATE; 35 cents. 
By Paul Allardyce. Library Edition, 18mo, paper. 


*€ An admirable little book of its kind.”— 7he Critic. 
Gsorce H, Bucnanan & Company, Philadelphia. 
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Hence, haggard cares that vex the day, 
Blind aches of head and heart, away! 
Vague sorrows that the memory haunt, 
Pale ghosts of early griefs, avaunt ! 
Forebodings of disastrous things, 
Ye phantom brood, take wings, take wings! 
All sordid thoughts of loss or gain, 
Alluring hopes, ambitions vain, 
Delusive dreams—whate’er ye be, 
Depart, and leave my spirit free. 
For I would consecrate the hour 
To Books and their restoring power ! 
W. Hf. Venable. 


THE WIDE DIFFUSION OF BOOKS. 

We do not need to look either far or deeply for signs 
that readers of books are rapidly increasing in num- 
bers. If we are amazed at the production of books 
themselves, if author after author steps out of obscurity 
into public gaze, until the procession swells and 
lengthens beyond our patience to watch it, still faster 
and thicker comes the crowd of readers and buyers. 
“ Books, books again, and books once more,” is the 
demand not only of thousands to whom books are a 
life-long necessity, but of thousands newly awakened 
to a sense of mental hunger, 

The causes that would explain the extent of this 
remarkable change are less obvious than the change 
itself. Much is due, no doubt, to the gradual spread 
of intelligence, education, and knowledge of books. 
Faithful and skillful teachers are not so rare as chronic 
grumblers would have us believe ; and good teaching 
includes a knowledge of the use of books, which sup- 
plements and goes far beyond the tasks of school and 
college. Many are the readers and students who are 
to-day found to be following out and expanding the 
studies begun in the old school days. 

But an influence equal at least in importance, if not 
the predominating cause, must be looked for in the 
comfort and leisure brought by the labor-saving institu- 
tions that are the glory of our century. The struggle 
for food and shelter, clothing and cleanliness, still 
goes on fiercely enough, it is true, but less desperately 
than formerly, with the alliance of mower and reaper, 


Carpet-sweeper, and street-car; and much precious 
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time, anxious thought, and weariness of body are 
saved by the varied and endless conveniences of the 
mammoth store. The wise matron soon learns to put 
ready-made clothing on herself and her children, and 
thereby finds more than one spare hour in the day for 
book and magazine. Soft, bright lights in the even- 
ing, larger type and better printing, tempt the farmer 
and man of business to forget the burden of the day 
and yield to the magic of the printed page of history 
or science, of the undying verse of a mighty poet, of 
Books 


are fast becoming friends where not long ago they 


the dazzling fascination of the modern novel. 


were almost unknown. 

Again, the great public libraries of large cities, and 
smaller ones growing and forming in every direction, 
are not, as it might seem, mere substitutes for private 
collections. In many instances, on the contrary, they 
promote and stimulate private purchases, while afford- 
ing the means of growth in literary taste and judg- 
ment; and thus public and private libraries are found 
to be acting and re-acting, each on the other, to the 
extension of both. 

Both cause and effect are found in the cheapness of 
books, that newest of departures in the world of books. 
We see what we have always wished for, at a half, a 
third, or a tenth of the price we have heretofore asso- 
ciated with it, and in possessing it realize the wish that 
had hardly been a hope. But Nemesis, doubtless, is 
not unmindful of our invasion of the sacred rights of 
authors. In what form then will she overtake us? 
While we fill our shelves with ten, thirty, fifty cent 
copies of standard ancient and modern literature, all, 
that is to say, not of our own country, all that can be 
printed without considering the author's due, should 
we not ask meanwhile whether the budding genius of 
our day is starving in a garret, or, more practically, 
abandoning for a remunerative calling the writing 
that, if published, would be crowded out of the mar- 
ket; and yet, if published and circulated and read, 
would add new glories to our literature? Are we, 
then, improvidently enriching our mental stores, while 
This 


However it be 


we neglect the development of our literary life ? 


question must soon be a pressing one. 
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answered, the fact will remain that we are fast becom- 
ing a nation of readers, and in this promise for the 
future, we should find one of the most encouraging 
assurances of the deepening and strengthening of our 
national character; for good literature is wholesome 
food, and the best preventive of many of the evils of 
society. 

Good literature, yes. But how much of the reading 
of the day is good? Most of it is, of late years, and 
surely increasingly so, Cheap reprints have accom- 
plished no mean result in offering the best reading at 
the price of the dime novel; for though the poison is 
not destroyed, and the worst of trash is still flaunted 
or sale, side by side, sometimes, with wholesome men- 
tal supplies, yet a choice is allowed, and virtue is not 
undersold by vice. No one can plead that the best 
reading is too costly, in order to excuse the selection 
of nightmares of fiction. Only the future can show 
just where our unlimited opportunities will bring us ; 
while, meantime, for vigilant guard of the outposts, we 
must look to publisher, critic, and bookseller; and, 
moreover, warn the buyer that caution and discrimina- 


tion belong also to him. 


THE COPYRIGHT AGITATION. 
Public opinion has within the past four years made 
great strides in favor of an author's international 
copyright bill. 
this year commended the subject to the attention of 
Congress, and the Judiciary Committee of the House 
reported a year ago, through Mr. Dorsheimer, that 


The President in his annual message 


the justice of such a bill was too manifest to make it 
necessary to enter into any discussion, and urged the 
passage of a measure which would “remove the just 
reproach which has so long rested upon American 
law and practice.” 
governments foster piracy of American works, just 


Many people suppose that foreign 


as our laws encourage the pillage of foreign authors ; 
but this is an entire mistake. 
may secure copyright if they are within the British 


In England foreigners 


dominion at the time of publication; and a general 
law on the subject authorizes the Queen at any time 
to direct, by Order in Council, that foreign authors 
shall be entitled to English copyrights when the coun- 
try of which the foreign author is a citizen has granted 
reciprocal. rights. Neither France nor Italy makes 
any distinction between foreigners and natives; and 
Spain gives foreigners copyright privileges for the 
same time accorded them in their own country. It 
may thus fairly be said that the general policy of civil- 
ized modern States is to foster literature without re- 
gard to nationality, while it is reserved for the United 
States alone to foster the trade of piracy at the expense 


ot literature. 
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Germany has a copyright law which protects the 
foreign author on condition that his work shall be 
published by a house having its place of business in 
Germany, but this seems to be the only State which 
has applied the protective principle in this way. The 
Copyright League takes the ground that any attempt 
to apply the protective system to copyrights between 
this and foreign countries will break down, because in 
the case of the country with which (on account of the 
identity of language) we most need to establish copy- 
right and break up piracy—that is, England—the pro- 
visions of her international law recognize only author's 
rights, and the condition of publication or manufac- 
ture in this country would destroy the reciprocity and 
justice of the scheme. 

Most of the publishers—to judge by their support of 
the Dorsheimer bill last year—have come to the con- 
clusion that the choice lies between a simple author's 
copyright bill and a continuance of the present unfor- 
tunate system, which even those most strenuous in 
their advocacy of protection to American manufac- 
tures may well object to. Piracy, of course, operates 
as a discrimination in favor of foreign cheap literary 
labor—cheap because it is not paid for. Supposing 
an English and American author to stand, for exam- 
ple, on about the same level, the English book can be 
produced and sold here for a sum which represents 
the cost of publication and a small profit, while the 
price of the American book must also include a roy- 
alty for the author. Is this protection to American 
literary labor ? 

But it has always seemed to us that there was no 
reason here for introducing the question of free trade 
and protection at all. What the advocates of intern'a- 
tional copyright ask is merely the protection of a 
property right, a right of ownership, de/ween countries, 
which is now recognized in the domestic law of all 
countries. We do not make it a condition of a for- 
eigner’s right to own his coat or his hat, or even 
to sell coats and hats, that they shall be manu- 
factured in this country. And if he has patented 
coats or hats, or other objects, his right in them 
our law will protect by patent here. We provide that 
if he imports them they shall pay duties, and in the 
same way we have a tariff on books and on all the 
materials which enter into the manufacture of books. 
To go to the point of insisting that a foreign author 
shall be robbed of his property unless he manufac- 
tures it here is hardly giving that encouragement to 
literature which is among the duties imposed by the 


Constitution on Congress. 
. Evening Post. 


THE MODEL OF THE MODERN NOVEL. 


Man, as Goethe conceives him, is essentially active. 
The happiness he seeks is not passive enjoyment, but 
an occupation, a pursuit adapted to his inborn capaci- 
ties. It follows that a principal condition of happiness 
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is a just self-knowledge. He will be happy, who 
knows what he wantsand what hecan do. Hereagain 
Goethe gives importance to a doctrine which in itself 
is obvious enough by the persistent energy with which 
he applies it. He has been himself bewildered by the 
multiplicity of his own tastes and aptitudes. He has 
wanted to do everything inturn, and he has found him- 
self capable, to a certain extent, of doing everything. 
Hence the question—What is my true vocation? has 
been to him exceptionally difficult. In studying it, he 
has become aware of the numberless illusions and 
misconceptions which hide from most men the true 
nature of their own aptitudes, and therefore the path 
of their happiness. He finds that the circumstances 
of childhood, and especially our system of education, 
which ‘excites wishes, instead of awakening tastes, 
have the effect of creating a multitude of unreal ambi- 
tions,’ deceptive impulses, and semblances fof apti- 
tudes. He finds that most men have been more or 
less misled by these illusions, have more or less mis- 
taken their true vocation, and therefore missed their 
true happiness. On this subject he has collected a 
vast mass of observations, and, in fact, added a new 
chapter to practical morality. This is the subject of 
Wilhelm Meister, not the most attractive nor the most 
perfect, but, perhaps, the most characteristic of Goethe's 
works, and, as it were, the text-book of the Gocthian 
philosophy. It is said not to be widely popular in 
Germany. Most English readers lay it down bewil- 
dered, wondering what Goethe’s admirers can see in 
it so extraordinary, and astonished at the indifference 
to what we have agreed to call morality—that is, the 
part of morality that concerns the relations of the 
sexes—which reigns throughout it. I shall touch on 
this latter point later. Meanwhile, let me remark, that 
few books have hada deeper influence upon mod- 
ern literature than this famous novel. It is the first 
important instance of a novel which deals principally 
and ona large scale with opinions or views of life. 
How Wilhelm mistook his vocation, and how this mis- 
take led to many others; how a secret society, the 
Society of the Tower, taught a doctrine on the subject 
of vocations, and of the method by which men are to 
be assisted in discovering their true vocations ; how 
Wilhelm is assisted, and by what stages he arrives at 
clearness—this is the subject of a long and elaborate 
narrative. It is throughout most seriously instructive ; 
it is seldom very amusing; and we may add that the 
moral of the story is not brought out with very con- 
vincing distinctness. But it has been the model upon 
which the novel of the present day is formed. Writ- 
ten twenty years before the Waverley Novels, which 
are in the opposite extreme, since they make no serious 
attempt to teach anything and dwell upon everything 
which Goethe disregards, adventure, surprise, costume, 
it began to produce its effect among us when the 
influence of the Waverley Novel was exhausted. The 
idea now prevalent, which gives to the novel a practi- 
cal as well as an artistic side, the idea which prompts 
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us, when we wish to preach any kind of social or moral 
reform, to write a novel about it, seems to have made 
way chiefly through Goethe's authority. 

All that Wilhelm Meister contains on the subject of 
vocations seems valuable, and the prominence which 
he gives to the subject is immensely important. In 
considering how human life should be ordered, Goethe 
begins with the fact that each man has an occupation, 
which fills most of his time. Itseems to him, therefore, 
the principal problem to secure that this occupation 
should be not only worthy, but suited to the capacity of 
the individual and pursued in a serious spirit. What 
can be more simple and obvious? And yet, if we 
reflect, we shall see that moralists have not usually 
taken this simple view, and that, in the accepted 
morality, this whole class of questions is little con- 
sidered. Duties to this person and to that, to men, to 
women, to dependants, to the poor, to the State—these 
are considered ; but the greatest of all duties, that of 
choosing one’s occupation rightly, is overlooked. And 
yet it is the greatest of duties, because on it depend the 
usefulness and effectiveness of a man’s life considered 
as a whole, and, at the same time, his own peace of 
mind, or, as Goethe calls it, his inward harmony. 
Nevertheless, it is somuch overlooked that in ordinary 
views of life all moral interest is, as it were, concen- 
trated upon the hours of leisure. The occupation is 
treated as a matter of course, a necessary routine about 
which little can be said. True life is regarded as 
beginning when work is over. In work men may no 
doubt be honest or dishonest, energetic or slothful, per- 
severing or desultory, successful or unsuccessful, but 
that is all ; it is only in leisure thatthey can be interest- 
ing, highly moral, amiable, poetical. Such a view of 
life is, to say the least, unfortunate. It surrenders to 
deadness and dullness more than half of our existence. 

In primitive times, when the main business of life 
was war, this was otherwise. Then men gave their 
hearts to the pursuit to which they gave their time. 
What was most important was also most interesting ; 
and the poet, when he sang of war, sang of busi- 
ness too. Hence came the inimitable fire and life of 
Homeric and of Shaksperian poetry. But when war 
gave place to industry, it seemed that this grand unity of 
human life was gone. Business, the important half of 
life, became unpoetical, from the higher point of view 
uninteresting—for how could the imagination dwell on 
the labors of the office or the factory ?—and all higher 
interest was confined to that part of life in which 
energy is relaxed. Goethe's peculiar realism at once 
prompts and enables him to introduce a reform here. 
He denies that business is uninteresting, and maintains 
that the fault is in our own narrowness and in our 
slavery toa poetical tradition. It is the distinction of 
Wilhelm Meister that it is actually a novel about busi- 
ness, not merely a realistic novel venturing to ap- 
proach the edge of that slough of dullness which is 
supposed to be at the centre ofall our lives, but actually 
a novel about business as such, an attempt to show 
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that the occupation to which a man gives his life is a 
matter not only for serious thought, but that it is a 
matter also for philosophy and poetry. That such a 
novel must at first sight appear tame and dull is 
obvious ; it undertakes to create the taste by which it 
can be enjoyed, and will be condemned at once by all 
who are not disposed to giveita serious trial. But the 
question it raises is the fundamental question of modern 
life. 
mind has found out that root of bitterness which is at 
the bottom of all the uneasy social agitations of the 
Nineteenth Century. We live in the industrial 
and he has asked the question whether industry must 
of necessity be a form of slavery, or whether it can 
be glorified and made into a source of moral health 


Comprehensive and practical at once, Goethe's 


ages, 


and happiness. 
J. R. Seeley, in The Contemporary Review. 


DUET FROM BECKET. 
Is it the wind of the dawn that I hear in the pine 
overhead ? 
No; but the voice of the deep as it hollows the cliffs 
of the land. 
Is there a voice coming up with the voice of the 
deep from the strand— 
One coming up with a song in the flush of the 
glimmering red ? 
Love that ‘s born of the deep coming up with the 
sun from the sea. 
Love that can shape or can shatter a life till the 
life shall have fled ? 
Nay; let us welcome him, Love that can lift up a 
life from the dead. 
Keep him away from the lone little isle. Let us be, 
let us be. 
. Nay; let him make it his own; let him reign in it— 
he, it is he, 
Love that is born of the deep coming up with the 
sun from the sea. 
Tennyson. 


AFTER THE PLAY. 
A Critical Dramatic Duologue. 
CHARACTERS. 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON (Foet Laureate). 
HENRY THE SECOND (A?tug of England). 
A Publisher's Office in London. Interior of Room of 
Head of the Firm, Newspapers lying about. 


HENRY and ALFRED glancing at Press Notices. 
HENRY. 
The papers praise you. 
ALFRED. 
Nearly all, my liege. 
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HENRY. 
Yet you have played strange tricks. 
here— 
This opening game of chess. These ancient jokes :-— 
I doubt me if inall my dullest moods 
I ever fell in fun so low as this. 
ALFRED. 
The wit is sound and old. Beside, my liege, 
I gave it to your Chancellor. 


Look, ALFRED, 


HENRY. 
You did; 
And might, methinks, in sucha roaring vein, 
Have thrown a scrap to me. 
ALFRED. 
You close the fun 
By one transcendent joke that fitly caps 
The whole. You kick the table over! 
HENRY (thoughtfully). 
True; 
And I have seen that tell where keener wit 
Hath failed to raise a laugh. (/¥ rises.) 
let’s pass 
To nobler workmanship. I grant you, then, 
That on the sombre texture of your work 
Broad scattered lie rare gems of graceful speech,— 
Jewels of summer song,—gold threads of thought, 
That, woven, wind amid the duller web, 
And grace it for the eyes of all! Why, then, 
When thou canst strike so sweet a lyre, and stir 
Such music, needst thou seize the drum and pipes, 
And strive to wake a mirthless din as clown ? 
ALFRED. 
My liege, I understand you not ;—unless 
(//e pauses.) My beggar-scene ? 


Nay, but 


HENRY. 
Yes, ALFRED, it was ¢hat’ 

See how your conscience trips you. That one scene 
Would all suffice (let’s fall tocommon speech)— 
To damn a dozen plays. 

ALFRED. 

Nay, stop, my liege! 
at least no play to serve 
It is corrupt. 


I wrote no play, 
As food for modern taste. 
My beggars are rare racy fun. 
HENRY ( pointing oula passage). 
What? This? 
That's bad enough. { They laugh. 
ALFRED. 
I thought it rather good. 
HENRY. 
Then, ALFRED, thou'lt unthink thyself. But come, 
Let go thy fooling. Tell me, what is this? 
[ludicates the title to him. 
ALFRED. 
This ? (reading) “ BECKET"? 
HENRY. 
Ay! Why “ Becket ’”’? 
I know no “' BECKET,” 


Where's his “A 
nor the centuries 
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That passing have paid homage to the name 
Of England’s great Archbishop. 


ALFRED. 
True, my liege, 
But ‘‘ BECKET”’ is a modern fad that smacks 
Of scholarship. Facts men can not re-write, 
But ancient names they can to newer shapes 
Remould. 
HENRY. 
ALFRED, I fear you do not read 
Your Mrs. MARKHAM! 
ALFRED. 
But I do protest! 
*Twas there that I did find—— 
HENRY. 
Fair ROSAMUND? 
Who hath at Astley’s, in the palmy days, 
Figured in some such goodly company 
As this of thine—methinks upon a horse! 
Go, to, then, with thy close historic truth. 
“BECKET” without his “‘A’’! Why, then, am I, 
Without my “ H,”’ but simple EN-ER-y ! 
King EN-ER-y of England? 
ALFRED (musing). 
But I like 
I'll think that out! 


HENRY. 


The softening sound. 


Thou wilt ! 
And thou, my Scholar, with my modern fad, 
Shalt be to us henceforth our ALFRED! 
ALFRED. 
Ha! 
But no. Your liege is jesting. 
HENRY. 
Nay, 'tis truth, 
The sauce that suits the gander fits the goose. 
And now about your Knights ? 
ALFRED (aside.) 
I'll hear no more. 
This King’s too wise! 


HENRY. 
Let's take FITzuRSE, your villain 
[A step without. 
ALFRED. 
Excuse me—but I think I hear MACMILLAN! 
[ Vanishes. 
Punch. 


“Why from the world,” Ferishtah smiled, “ should 
thanks 
Go to this work of mine? If worthy praise, 
Praised let it be and welcome: as verse ranks, 
So rate my verse: if good therein outweighs 
Aught faulty judged, judge justly! Justice says: 
Be just to fact, or blaming or approving : 
But—generous? No; nor loving!” 
Robert Browning, in Ferishtah's Fancies. 
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EMERSON AND HAWTHORNE. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. American Men of Letters series. 16mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 95 cents; by mail, 
$1.05. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND His WIFE. By Julian 
Hawthorne. 2 volumes. Small 8vo. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, $3.75; by mail, $4.05. 


In 1837, Emerson delivered his first oration before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cambridge. In 1867, that 
society again chose him as their orator. From the 
time of the first oration to that of the second, which is 
given by his biographer as the end of his working 
life, and, indeed, almost until death, Emerson was 
regarded by his countrymen with constantly increas- 
ing admiration and respect. The outward incidents 
of his quiet life were few and simple; they are so well 
known that they need not be recounted here, but we 
may turn at once to Dr. Holmes’s new biography. 

The French have a saying to the effect that, after a 
man has reached fifty, his time is spent in going to the 
funerals of his friends. It would be well if men of 
genius, after they have reached fifty, could be induced 
to devote their spare hours to writing the lives of their 
friends. There would then be more books as come 
pletely admirable as Dr. Holmes’s Life of Emerson. 
It is, first, a portion of literature, and not a book- 
maker’s book. It is, further, a careful and sufficient 
account of Emerson's life, and a discriminating criti- 
cism of his writings. One of the most suggestive pas- 
sages is that in which the author comments upon 
Professor Bowen's review of Nature, Emerson's first 
book :— 

“If one has ever seen a sagacious pointer making the 
acquaintance of a box-tortoise, he will have an idea 
of the relations between the reviewer and the re- 
viewed as they appear in this article. The professor 
turns the book over and over, inspects it from plastron 
to carapace, so to speak, and looks for openings every- 
where, sometimes successfully, sometimes in vain. 
. . . . He was not, any more than the rest of us, 
acclimated to the Emersonian atmosphere.” 

Of the first Phi Beta Kappa oration Dr. Holmes 
says :— 

“This grand oration was our intellectual Declaration 
of Independence. Nothing like it had been heard in 
the halls of Harvard since Samuel Adams supported 
the affirmative of the question, ‘Whether it be lawful 
to trust the chief magistrate, if the Commonwealth can 
not otherwise be preserved.’ ”’ 

And it might be added, that nothing like it was 
again heard in the halls of Harvard until Wendell 
Phillips, in thoughts less exalted, to be sure, but with 
an eloquence even more thrilling, spoke, nearly half 
a century later, to the same society. 
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Some account is given of the Transcendentalists and 
their short-lived paper, the Dia/:— 

“Unfledged writers found a place to try their wings in 
it, and that makes it more interesting. This was the 
time, above all others, when out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings was to come forth strength. The feel- 
ing that intuition was discovering a new heaven anda 
new earth was the inspiration of these ‘ young people’ 
to whom Emerson refers. He (Carlyle) dis- 
tinguishes what is Emerson’s readily; the rest he 
speaks of as the work of of ol/oi for the most part. 
‘But it is all good, and very good as a sou/, wants only 
body, which want means a great deal.’”’ 

That is one expression of the difficulty which Car- 
lyle always felt with anything of Emerson’s. He 
wanted him to ‘‘come down” from his airy height. 
To many the most interesting pages in this life of 
Emerson will be those in which he is compared with 
Carlyle. Emerson was eupeptic and an optimist ; Car- 
lyle was a pessimist and a dyspeptic, Or, in Dr. 
Holmes'’s picturesque phrase :— 

“Those old moralists, the weeping and the laugh- 
ing philosophers, find their counterparts in every 
thinking community. Carlyle did not weep, but he 
scolded; Emerson did not laugh, but in his gravest 
moments there was a smile waiting for the cloud to 
pass from his forehead. The duet they chanted was 
a Miserere with a Te Deum for its Antiphon: a De 
Profundis answered by a Sursum Corda,” 

Emerson’s last years, his failing memory, and 
death, are treated with gentle sympathy. Pathetic 
as Ophelia’s song were his words at Longfellow’s 
funeral :— 

“That gentleman was a sweet, beautiful soul, but I 
have entirely forgotten his name.” 

Of Emerson's rank as a writer the last word has not 
yet been spoken. We shall wish for criticism more 
full and more sympathetic than Mr. Arnold’s, more 
detailed and formal than that of Dr. Holmes. If 
Emerson had the same genius for paragraphs and 
chapters that he had for words, he would hold an 
undisputed place among the greatest writers. There 
are many things in the book before us which indirectly 
confirm Mr. Arnold's judgment, that Emerson is not 
pre-eminent as philosopher or as writer, but, with 
Marcus Aurelius and Thomas 4 Kempis, as a friend 
and helper of those who would live in the spirit. 

Dr. Holmes'’s life is written with that happy alterna- 
tive between elegance and a colloquial ease which 
renders all his prose so charming. Some little sparkle 
is constantly reminding the reader that his diminished 
vivacity is due, not to age, but to the gravity of the 
task, and there are enough good things in the book 
to show that the author is, first of all, a great wit. The 
selection of extracts has been made with care and 
judgment. Partly from these, partly from Dr. Holmes’s 
commentary, the earnest reader will be sure to see, in 
its full beauty, the truth, purity, and courage of Emer- 
son’s life and the high dignity of his mind. Only the 
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dullest ear can fail to catch the messages of hope and 
noble cheer for the world that have been and will be 
in his words. 

It is at once creditable and critical of Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne’s work that when the reader lays down his two 
volumes of Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife; a 
Biography, he feels that the writer has not written a 
biography of the great romancer, but has only pre- 
served the materials which may later be of use in the 
preparation of a biography. There are few, if any, 
writers of New England whose biography would be 
richer or of more value than that of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. In his ancestry and nature, uniting many 
types of New England character, modified by almost 
every influence in our history, he was distinctively a 
son of the soil upon which he was born, and in his 
person the traits of the race found their highest, most 
dramatic and picturesque expression. Not only as a 
writer of the best and the most American of American 
romances, but as aman, the story of his life will repay 
careful study and careful exposition. One who can 
read Hawthorne’s life and character aright, and place 
it before the world in just and fitting language, can 
not only contribute to the delight of all who care for 
literary biographies, but can perform a psychological 
task of great difficulty. It is not surprising that Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne has not succeeded in doing this. 
While occasional evidences of reserve indicate that 
the writer perceived his inability for the task, yet the 
work would have been more symmetrical and of 
greater merit had he assumed more strictly the ré/es 
of editor and witness rather than those of author and 
judge. 

The volumes contain a great deal of matter of inter- 
est, not alone in its relation to Hawthorne, but as 
illustrative of the ancestry from which he sprung, and 
the life which surrounded him and of which he was a 
part. The first chapter, entitled Ancestral Matters, 
traces the line of descent from the earliest comer in 
1630, through a Puritan law-giver and magistrate 
defending Massachusetts colony against the accusa- 
tions of agents of Charles II.; a judge who was con- 
cerned in the condemnation of witches at Salem, his 
later prosperity destroyed by the “ witches’ curse ;” 
a sea-captain who gained the title of Bold Daniel in 
the command of a privateer in the Revolution, and 
other worthies, which stock, merged with the blood of 
the Mannings, a notable and courtly family of Essex 
County, gave birth to the flower of the race, the author 
of the Scarlet Letter. 

In having the aid in the compilation of his book of 
the copious memories and the extensive correspond- 
ence and journals of the various members of his 
mother’s family, Mr. Hawthorne was fortunate. The 
pictures of the women of the Peabody family, as 
shown in their correspondence, make up one of the 
most interesting features of the book. We are 
indebted to the letters which passed between Mrs. 
Hawthorne, her mother, Mrs. Peabody, and her sis- 
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ters, for a charming exposition of domestic life, 
with glimpses of Hawthorne in his boyhood, through 
his courtship and in his family relations. The early 
meetings with his future wife are delicately and 
daintily told, and his first recorded comment has his 
own grace of expression : 

“She is a flower to be worn in no man’s bosom, 
but was sent from heaven to show the possibilities of 
the human soul.” 

The son shows not only a filial propriety, but an 
appreciation of the beautiful and helpful co-operation 
of his parents, by entitling the volumes with the 
names of both, and throughout the narration appear 
almost upon every page evidences of one of the most 
perfect sympathies, unfortunately so rare among 
literary persons. It is the domestic rather than the 
literary history of his father which he shows us, and 
the volumes are largely filled with Mr. and Mrs, 
Hawthorne’s letters to and from their children. We 
catch glimpses of Hawthorne’s delight at the artistic 
work of his wife, of his co-operation in the home, of 
boiling the kettle in the Old Manse, and chopping 
wood at Lennox, of his care of the children during the 
sickness of his mother, of his walks with his son, and 
of the tales he told his children. 

The writer is not always felicitous in his style or in 
preserving the consistency of his language. Thus, he 
often speaks of himself in the third person, either 
alone or in connection with others of the family, and 
in the next sentence pursues the subject speaking in 
the first person. The same confusion and inconsis- 
tency of attitude seems to obtain in the writer’s mind 
as well as in his language. 

The portraits in the volumes add much to their 
value, being superior in execution and comprising 
three of the novelist at different ages, two of his ances- 
tors and a charming portrait of Mrs. Hawthorne. 
Altogether the work will assume its place as the 
standard exposition of Hawthorne’s personality, and 
will be valued by every one whose interest in his 
writings induces a desire to know something of the 
man. Boston Advertiser. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF SYDNEY SMITH. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. 
SyDNEY SMITH. Second Edition. By Stuart J. 
Reid. Small 8vo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
$2.25; by mail, $2.40. 


The fact that a second edition of this book has already 
been called for is a sufficient justification of its original 
publication as not a rival, but a supplement to Lady 
Holland’s admirable biography of her father. Sydney 
Smith is one of those men of whom it seems impossible 
to learn too much, because it is impossible to learn 
unpleasant things. He had no skeleton in his closet, 
no passions, no dyspepsia, and, in spite of Mr. Reid, 
no disappointments. Like Marcus Aurelius, he 
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“lived as upon a mountain.”’ He was never alone. 
He was richly endowed with that “social sense”’ 
which Mr. Henry James—the eminent American 
metaphysician, not the eminent American novelist— 
says Carlyle was deficient in; indeed, it was probably 
his opulence in this ‘‘ social sense ’’ that made Carlyle 
write unfavorably of him when “ first heard guffawing." 
Besides, Smith’s shrewdness, business capacity, and 
general man-of-the-worldliness, were quite as remark- 
able as his capacity for good-fellowship, and for say- 
ing good things; Bohemianism was quite as foreign 
to him as cant. One’s enjoyment of Sydney Smith— 
provided one enjoys him at all—is therefore what 
Coleridge declared faith ought to be, ‘‘a total act of 
the soul.” Hence his popularity among the same sort 
of folks—virtually the whole of our middle class—that 
appreciate Macaulay, are horrified at Swift, see noth- 
ing in Lamb, and despise the professional joker of 
to-day. Even if Mr. Reid had done nothing but 
glean after Lady Holland, he would have had a public. 

This is more than a book of gleanings, however, in 
the shape of letters, verses, and essays never before 
published, although the most of such now given are 
interesting in themselves. Mr. Reid has aimed at 
rendering three services to the memory of Sydney 
Smith, two of which, at least, are of undoubted value. 
In the first place, he makes clear the relations between 
Smith and the family of Mr. Beach, the Wiltshire 
squire, to whose son Michael he was tutor in Edin- 
burgh, and thus the earlier portion of this book may 
be considered as a distinct addition to Lady Holland's 
work. These relations were, in every respect, ofa 
pleasing kind. The letters that passed between Smith 
and the Beaches prove that they considered him, and 
that he considered himself, on the footing of a friend, 
and not of an emp/oyé, much less of a Levite. In the 
second place Mr. Reid lays more stress than did Lady 
Holland on the clerical side of Sydney Smith’s career. 
He does his best to show Smith actually at work in 
his Wiltshire curacy, in his Yorkshire living, as rector 
of Combe Florey, and Canon of St. Paul’s. It is clear 
that Smith did his statutory duties with fidelity and 
assiduity, that he was a good friend to his parishion- 
ers, and looked to their physical quite as much as to 
their moral health. The Yorkshire boy who, when 
challenged to say what Smith was, described him as 
“Doctor, parson,”’ hit the nail on the head as boys 
usually do. For the rest, Smith steered clear of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, as, indeed, he almost boasted to 
Miss Martineau after reaching threescore and ten, and 
both preached and practiced the doctrine of “ absti- 
nence from all distant views of human life, except 
when religious duties call upon one to take them.” 
It would have been a mistake, therefore—though 
hardly a scandal as in the case of Swift—to have 
made Sydney Smith a bishop. 

Mr. Reid publishes, in his work, some sixty letters 
and a few essays and verses which never before saw 
the light. The verses are poor, the essays slight, but 
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characteristic, the letters pervaded by good-humored 
fun rather than studded with jokes. The most perfect 
of them, in every sense, is this :— 


33, Charles-Street, June 27, 1836. 
“ Dear Lord Landsdowne, 


“* Many thanks for the two books of Hallam’s, which I return this 
day, having received from them a good deal of instruction, clear of 
every particle of amusement. Ever yours, 

“Sypngy SMITH.” 

The sketches of the various lodgings and houses 
occupied by Sydney Smith in the course of his life, 
supplied by Mr. Walter Tomlinson, are admirable, 


and an ornament to Mr. Reid’s work. 
The Academy. 


THE CREOLES OF LOUISIANA. 


THE CREOLES OF LOUISIANA. By George W. Cable. 
Small 8vo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $2.65; 
gilt edges, $3.75; by mail, 20 cents more. 


The question is naturally suggested, ‘‘What is a 
Creole ?’’ Mr. Cable speaks uncertainly as to the 
origin of the name, and says that even in Louisiana 
the question would be variously answered. At first, 
it was limited to the descendants of French settlers ; 
then, as a meaning implying a certain excellence of 
origin was given to the word, it was extended to those 
of Spanish origin, and so ‘‘came to include any 
native, of French or Spanish descent, by either parent, 
whose non-alliance with the slave race entitled him to 
social rank.’’ In course of time natives of mixed 
blood assumed the term: but the original aristocratic 
Creoles never conceded their right to use it. Nowthe 
Spanish element seems to have been lost sight of, and 
the Creoles of to-day pride themselves on their French 
descent, speak in the French tongue, with considerable 
modification of pronunciation ; and rather strangely 
repudiate any identity with the descendants of the 
French who were so cruelly driven out of Acadia and 
Nova Scotia, as related in Longfellow’s Evangeline, 
and many of whom found their way to the city grow- 
ing up amid the swamps where the mighty Mississippi 
discharges through devious channels into the Gulf of 
Mexico. The earlier French settlers, leaving work to 
the slaves, were ‘‘idle, thriftless, gallant, bold, free, 
and scornful of labor. ... A luxurious and ener- 
vating climate joined its influence to debase even the 
Gallic love of pleasure to an unambitious apathy and 
enhanced sensuality. ... As for the gentler sex, 
showing less grossness from negro slavery, and less 
rudeness from the wilderness, they were in mind as 
well as morals superior to the men."’ The beauty of 
Creole ladies of pure blood has frequently been eulo- 
gized, and Mr. Cable tells us that they are “ fair, sym- 
metrical, with pleasing features, lively expressive eyes, 
well-rounded throats, and superb hair; vivacious, deco- 
rous, exceedingly tasteful; then, adorning themselves 
with superior effect in draperies of muslin enriched 
with embroidery and much garniture of lace, but with 
a moderate display of jewels, which indicated a com- 
munity of limited wealth.” The greater portion of the 
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book, however, is devoted to the story of the foundation 
and growth of New Orleans; and a remarkable story 
itis. The history of the city is almost identical with 
the history of the State of Louisiana, a record of 
changes of nationality,—now Spanish, then French, 
at last American; the last in name more than in sen- 
timent. The Creoles, especially, although claiming 
the rights of American citizens, maintain their indi- 
viduality, and disdain to ally themselves too closely 
with other members of the great Republic. Sugar 
and cotton have made modern New Orleans; but there 
were many perils to be encountered, and much hard 
fighting to be got through, before its natural claim to 
be the port of the Mississippi States could be estab- 
lished. It became in time what San Francisco was 
afterwards, the resort of the adventurers and “ loose 
fish’’ of all nations. Baratarian pirates, led by the 
renowned Lafitte, made their home in the creeks and 
bays, over and among the islands of the delta, sally- 
ing forth on predatory excursions, and often realizing 
rich prizes. The city abounded in gambling-saloons, 
dens of licentiousness, lotteries (some in connection 
with the churches), and the filibusters openly paraded 
themselves at the drinking-bars and cafés, Built in 
a savannah, the city was frequently inundated, and 
fevers and other epidemics prevailed to a terrible 
extent. The town authorities did little to improve the 
city until comparatively recent times. In 1804, Presi- 
dent Jefferson said, “the position of New Orleans 
certainly destines it to be the greatest city the world 
ever saw,’ and he excepted neither Rome nor Babylon- 
If this anticipation has not been quite realized, the 
growth of the great port has been marvelous indeed, 
and we refer our readers to Mr. Cable’s exceedingly 
interesting book for the details of a remarkable history. 
We must add a word in commendation of the appro- 
priate illustrations. The London Bookseller. 


HAMERTON’S HUMAN INTERCOURSE. 


HuMAN INTERCOURSE. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
1z2mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.65. 

Mr. Hamerton dedicates his new volume to Emerson 

in words expressive of the great debt he feels he owes 

to him. Hesays he never saw Emerson, but that ‘‘ he 
had a great and persistent influence on the whole 
course”’ of his thinking. We accept such testimony to 
the influence of the great American all the more gladly 
because few traces of it are to be found in the present 
volume. It is certain that Mr. Hamerton has written 

a delightful book, with the same characteristics shown 

in his other writings. His essays please the reader by 

a delicate and confidential manner, having much of 

the quality of good conversation. It seems as if the 

author were talking to his reader, in a genial and 
earnest manner, though sometimes in a way that is sad 
and repressive. His treatment of religious topics is 
not profound or always happy. He seems to be unde- 
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cided sometimes whether to defend religion or to take 
the side of the agnostics; but for the most part his 
statement of the difficulties which arise through the sci- 
entific views of religion are fair and just. On nearly 
all other topics connected with the intercourse of hu- 
man beings with each other, he writes in a delightful 
and instructive manner. His wide experience and ob- 
servation enable him to use a large number of anec- 
dotes and incidents with good effect. In his twenty-six 
chapters, he has discussed many phases of the relations 
of individuals to each other and to society, and shown 
what are the drawbacks to a happy intercourse and 
how it isto be promoted. He is not profound and 
philosophical, but stimulating and suggestive, gossip- 
ing and pleasant—an essayist of a delightful kind. 
The book is one which will amuse and instruct at the 
same time, and make the world better for its having 
been written. There are none of the brilliant sen- 
tences in it to be found in Emerson's writings, but 
there is also none of Emerson's obscurity and abrupt- 
ness. The thought is that of a man who has seen the 
world and desires to help it, and the style is simple 
and refreshing with humor and wisdom. Zhe Critic. 


RAMONA. 
Ramona: A story. By Helen Jackson (H. H.). 
16mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 


The “story which Mrs. Jackson has here under- 
taken to tell in the form of a novel is the true story of 
the Mission Indians of California—doubtless the most 
sorrowful and shameful in the whole long catalogue of 
wrongs and cruelties which disgraces the record of 
our dealings with the aborigines. In the case of the 
Mission Indians none of the reasons which are com- 
monly alleged to justify the encroachments of civili- 
zation upon the possessions of the tribes will apply. 
These people were not savages, roaming over a coun- 
try which they could not occupy, harassing the pio- 
neers of cultivation, and opposing themselves as a 
barrier to the inevitable progress of industry and en- 
lightenment. They were thrifty, peaceable, hard- 
working villagers, and for many generations had been 
a useful element of the population. The missionaries, 
who converted them to Christianity in the days of the 
Spanish domination, solved the problem of turning 
warlike and wandering hunters into inoffensive herds- 
men, shepherds and tillers of the soil, and the missions 
into which the priests and friars gathered their neo- 
phytes became very rich. Mexico confiscated the 
property of the Church in these establishments before 
the country passed to the United States, but the 
Indian villages remained, and the civilized red men 
owned farms, sheep, and cattle, besides furnishing the 
rancheros with valuable laborers at shearing and har- 
vest time. As the United States, however, did not recog- 
nize the Indian titles, the day soon came when these 
unfortunate people were summarily driven out of their 
homes by the white settlers, who staked out claims 
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under the homestead act on the Indian farms; and 
now the remnants of the Mission Indians are beggars 
and vagrants, hunted from place to place, and falling 
into complete moral and physical degeneracy. 

When Mrs. Jackson chose for her hero a chief's son 
of one of the reclaimed tribes, and endowed him with 
high qualities of person and mind and a considerable 
measure of education, she was not obliged to strain the 
license of fiction. Alessandro is a type of the best of 
the men whom the Mission communities sometimes 
produced—a man in whom the instinct of savagery 
had been overcome by generations of Christian train- 
ing, while the qualities of simplicity and manliness 
had been enhanced by a primitive and free way of 
life. Nor is there anything unnatural in the spiritual- 
ized attachment between this splendid young herds- 
man and the beautiful half-breed Ramona, who leaves 
a rich home to become his wife. Long ago the world 
grew tired of the love-sick and sententious savage of 
Atlantic Coast romance, because we knew him to be 
in real life such a vicious brute; but with the agri- 
cultural Indians of California, who had been tamed 
without being vulgarized, there was always at least the 
possibility of refinement and poetry. Certainly there 
is an almost idyllic charm in Mrs. Jackson's story of 
the flight of the lovers, the long ride through the 
exquisite California nights, the hiding in remote 
cafions, the three days’ rest in an unknown glade of 
the mountains, the journey over perilous trails, the 
private marriage at the Mission church; and the 
beauty of this story of love in the forest adds the 
strength of a terrible contrast to the tragic incidents 
which are soon to follow. Alessandro’s village is 
broken up by the arrival of homestead settlers; his 
father is killed ; his people are driven into the wilder- 
ness, destitute and heart-broken ; and the rest of the 
book is filled with the tale of the ceaseless wanderings 
and monstrous wrongs of the young chief and his tender 
but heroic bride. Itistold with dramatic force ; it is illus- 
trated with vivid and accurate pictures of the life and 
scenery of Southern California; and still better than 
any literary excellence is the generous indignation 
which glows in the impressive pages, and must quicken 
the blood of every honest reader. We do not mean 
that Mrs. Jackson scolds. Her measured wosds make 
us think of the majesty of a prophetess, and dread the 
curse of heaven upon the spoilers of the helpless. 

N.Y. Tribune. 


IN WAR TIME. 
In WAR TIME. By S. Weir Mitchell. 16mo. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, 95 cents; by mail, $1.17. 


It is pretty clear that we are entering upon a period in 
our literature when the war for the Union is to play a 
highly interesting part. Until lately we have lacked 
the requisite historical perspective; and while there 
has been plenty of cheap use of martial material, 
there has been wanting that temper and knowledge, 
both in authors and readers, which would permit the 
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scenes of the war to form a background in front of 
which the story of life is drawn out. Dr. Mitchell has 
indeed boldly mingled the lives of his characters and 
the struggle for national life in a story which need not 
be rehearsed here, since it has been already printed 
in the pages of this magazine. The story was well 
adapted to serial publication, since it depended for its 
value upon the slow building of characters, and the 
reader who followed the fortunes of Dr. Wendell had 
the opportunity of dwelling upon the successive 
phases of the man’s nature, and thus of appreciating 
more fully the value of the subtle influences which 
were at work. Dr. Mitchell has written a graceful 
story, in which Philadelphia social life is brightly and 
clearly reproduced; but he has done more than this. 
He has succeeded in the very difficult task of tracing 
through simple outward manifestations the gradual 
disintegration of an inherently selfish and cowardly 
nature. emo repente fuit turpissimus, but it is no 
easy matter to show this without a good deal of mor- 
bid anatomy. Dr. Mitchell has avoided the easy mode 
of the analyst, and without the aid of any extraor- 
dinary incidents he has revealed Dr. Wendell’s palter- 
ing with his conscience, so that the moral is involved 
in the story, but clear as noonday to the reader. It is 
by such books that the novel may prove its right to 
the office of censor morum, while it continues to be an 
agreeable companion; for we doubt if any homily 
upon honesty could be more effective than this per- 
fectly natural portraiture of a weak man. 

The character of Ann Wendell is not so well drawn. 
One cannot help feeling that Dr. Mitchell drew upon 
an imagination which had been educated among 
books and conventional types when he sought to con- 
struct a New England gentlewoman, The hard and 
angular virtues which are customarily supposed to be 
indigenous to New England have enjoyed a modifica- 
tion in the transplantation to Philadelphia, but the 
plant is a potted one, after all. The persons native to 
the region have a more idiomatic rendering, and one 
comes to have a thorough enjoyment of the society of 
these well-bred people. The Atlantic Monthly. 





There is a gentle, but perfectly irresistible, coercion 
in a habit of reading, well directed, over the whole 
tenor of a man’s character and conduct, which is not 
the less effectual because it works insensibly, and 
because it is really the last thing he dreams of. 

Sir John Herschel. 


EXEAT. 

To the hope that he has taught, 
To the beauty he has wrought, 
To the comfort he has been ; 
To the dream that poets tell, 
To the land where Gabriel 
Cannot lose Evangeline ;— 

Hush! let him go. 
E. S. Phelps, in Songs of the Silent World. 
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THE DESTINY OF MAN. 


THE DESTINY OF MAN VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF HIs 
ORIGIN. By John Fiske. 16mo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


CHAPTER I. 


Man's Place in Nature, as affected by the 
Copernican Theory. 
When we study the Divine Comedy of Dante—that 
wonderful book wherein all the knowledge and specu- 
lation, all the sorrows and yearnings, of the far-oft 
Middle Ages are enshrined in the glory of imperish- 
able verse—we are brought face to face with a theory 
of the world and with ways of reasoning about the 
facts of nature which seem strange to us to-day, but 
from the influence of which we are not yet, and doubt- 
less never shall be, wholly freed. A cosmology gro- 
tesque enough in the light of later knowledge, yet 
wrought out no less carefully than the physical theo- 
ries of Lucretius, is employed in the service of a the- 
ology cumbrous in its obsolete details, but resting upon 
fundamental truths which mankind can never safely 
lose sight of. In the view of Dante and of that phase 
of human culture which found in him its clearest and 
sweetest voice, this earth, the fair home of man, was 
placed in the centre of a universe wherein all things 
were ordained for his sole behoof: the sun to give him 
light and warmth, the stars in their courses to preside 
over his strangely checkered destinies, the winds to 
blow, the floods to rise, or the fiend of pestilence to 
stalk abroad over the land,—all for the blessing, or 
the warning, or the chiding, of the chief among God’s 
creatures, Man. Upon some such conception as this, 
indeed, all theology would seem naturally to rest. 
Once dethrone Humanity, regard it as a mere local 
incident in an endless and aimless series of cosmical 
changes, and you arrive at a doctrine which, under 
whatever specious name it may be veiled, is at bottom 
neither more nor less than Atheism. On its meta- 
physical side Atheism is the denial of anything 
psychical in the universe outside of human conscious- 
ness; and it is almost inseparably associated with the 
materialistic interpretation of human consciousness as 
the ephemeral result of a fleeting collocation of parti- 
cles of matter. Viewed upon this side, it is easy to 
show that Atheism is very bad metaphysics, while the 
materialism which goes with it is utterly condemned 
by modern science. But our feeling toward Atheism 
goes much deeper than the mere recognition of it as 
philosophically untrue. The mood in which we con- 
demn it is not at all like the mood in which we reject 
the corpuscular theory of light or Sir G. C. Lewis's 
vagaries on the subject of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
We are wont to look upon Atheism with unspeakable 
horror and loathing. Our moralsense revolts against 
it no less than our intelligence; and this is because, 
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on its practical side, Atheism would remove Humanity 
from its peculiar position in the world, and make it 
cast in its lot with the grass that withers and the beasts 
that perish; and thus the rich and varied life of the 
universe, in all the ages of its wondrous duration, 
becomes deprived of any such element of purpose as 
can make it intelligible to us or appeal to our moral 
sympathies and religious aspirations. 

And yet the first result of some of the grandest 
and most irrefragable truths of modern science, when 
newly discovered and dimly comprehended, has been 
to make it appear that Humanity must be rudely un- 
seated from its throne in the world and made to occu- 
py an utterly subordinate and trivial position ; and it 
is because of this mistaken view of their import that 
the Church has so often and so bitterly opposed the 
teaching of such truths. With the advent of the 
Copernican astronomy the funnel-shaped Inferno, the 
steep mountain of Purgatory crowned with its terres- 
trial paradise, and those concentric spheres of Heaven 
wherein beatified saints held weird and subtle con- 
verse, all went their way to the limbo prepared for the 
childlike fancies of untaught minds, whither Hades 
and Valhalla had gone before them. In our day it is 
hard to realize the startling effect of the discovery that 
Man does not dwell at the centre of things, but is the 
denizen of an obscure and tiny speck of cosmical 
matter quite invisible amid the innumerable throng of 
flaming suns that make up our galaxy. To the con- 
temporaries of Copernicus the new theory seemed to 
strike at the very foundations of Christian theology. 
In a universe where so much had been made without 
discernible reference to Man, what became of that 
elaborate scheme of salvation which seemed to rest 
upon the assumption that the career of Humanity was 
the sole object of God's creative forethought and fos- 
tering care? When we bear this in mind, we see how 
natural and inevitable it was that the Church should 
persecute such men as Galileo and Bruno. At the 
same time it is instructive to observe that, while the 
Copernican astronomy has become firmly established 
in spite of priestly opposition, the foundations of Chris- 
tian theology have not been shaken thereby. It is not 
that the question which once so sorely puzzled men 
has ever been settled, but that it has been outgrown, 
The speculative necessity for man’s occupying the 
largest and most central spot in the universe is no 
longer felt. It is recognized as a primitive and childish 
notion. With our larger knowledge we see that these 
vast and fiery suns are after all but the Titan-like ser- 
vants of the little planets which they bear with them 
in their flight through the abysses of space. Out from 
the awful gaseous turmoil of the central mass dart 
those ceaseless waves of gentle radiance that, when 
caught upon the surface of whirling worlds like ours, 
bring forth the endlessly varied forms and the end- 
lessly complex movements that make up what we can 
see of life. And as when God revealed himself to his 
ancient prophet He came not in the earthquake or the 
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tempest, but in a voice that was still and small, so that 
divine spark the Soul, as it takes up its brief abode in 
this realm of fleeting phenomena, chooses not the 
central sun where elemental forces forever blaze and 
clash, but selects an outlying terrestrial nook where 
seeds may germinate in silence, and where through 
slow fruition the mysterious forms of organic life may 
come to take shape and thrive. He who thus looks a 
little deeper into the secrets of nature than his fore- 
fathers of the sixteenth century may well smile at the 
quaint conceit that man cannot be the object of God's 
care unless he occupies an immovable position in the 
centre of the stellar universe. * * * 


THE FOUR GEORGES. 


A History OF THE Four GEORGES. By Justin Mc- 
Carthy. 12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 95 
cents; by mail, $1.05. 


CHAPTER I. 
‘MORE, ALAS! THAN THE QUEEN'S LIFE!"’ 


“The Queen is pretty well,’ Swift wrote to Lord 
Peterborough on May 18, 1714, ‘‘at present, but the 
least disorder she has puts allin alarm.” Swift goes 
on to tell his correspondent that ‘‘when it is over we 
act as if she were immortal; neither is it possible to 
persuade people to make any preparations against an 
evil day.’ Yet on the condition of Queen Anne’s 
health depended to all appearance the continuance of 
peace in England. While Anne was sinking down 
to death, rival claimants were planning to seize the 
throne; rival statesmen and rival parties were plot- 
ting, intriguing, sending emissaries, moving troops, 
organizing armies, for a great struggle. Queen Anne 
had reigned for little more than twelve years. She 
succeeded William the Third on March 8, 1702, and 
at the time when Swift wrote the words we have 
quoted, her reign was drawing rapidly to a close. 
Anne was not a woman of great capacity or of ele- 
vated moral tone. She was moral indeed in the nar- 
row and more limited sense which the word has lately 
cometohaveamong us. She always observed decorum 
and propriety herself; she always discouraged vice in 
others; but she had no idea of political morality or of 
high political purpose, and she had allowed herself to 
be made the instrument of one faction or another, ac- 
cording as one old woman or the other prevailed over 
her passing mood. While she was governed by the 
Duchess of Marlborough, the Duke of Marlborough 
and his party had the ascendant. When Mrs. 
Masham succeeded in establishing herself as chief 
favorite, the Duke of Marlborough and his followers 
went down. Burnett in his History of My Own 
Times, says of Queen Anne, that she “is easy of 
access, and hears everything very gently; but opens 
herself to so few, and is so cold and general in her 
answers, that people soon find that the chief applica- 
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tion is to be made to her ministers and favorites, who, 
in their turns, have an entire credit and full power 
with her. She has laid down the splendor of a court 
too much, and eats privately ; so that, except on Sun- 
days, and a few hours twice or thrice a week, at night, 
in the drawing-room, she appears so little that her 
court is, as it were, abandoned.” Although Anne 
lived during the Augustan Age of English literature, 
she had no literary capacity or taste. Kneller’s por- 
trait of the Queen gives her a face rather agreeable 
and intelligent than otherwise—a round, full face, 
with ruddy complexion and dark brown hair. A 
courtly biographer, commenting on this portrait, takes 
occasion to observe that Anne “ was so universally be- 
loved that her death was more sincerely lamented than 
that of perhaps any other monarch who ever sat on the 
throne of these realms.”” A curious comment on that 
affection and devotion of the English people to Queen 
Anne is supplied by the fact which Lord Stanhope 
mentions, that ‘‘ the funds rose considerably on the 
first tidings of her danger, and fell again on a report 
of her recovery.” 

England watched with the greatest anxiety the 
latest days of Queen Anne’s life ; not out of any deep 
concern for the Queen herself, but simply because 
of the knowledge that with her death must come a 
crisis and might comea revolution. Who was to 
snatch the crown as it fell from Queen Anne’s dying 
head? Over at Herrenhausen, in Hanover, was one 
claimant to the throne; flitting between Lorraine and 
St. Germains was another. Here, at home, in the 
Queen’s very council-chamber, round the Queen’s 
dying-bed, were the English heads of the rival parties 
caballing against each other, some of them deceiving 
Hanover, some of them deceiving James Stuart, and 
more than one, it must be confessed, deceiving at the 
same moment Hanoverians and Stuarts alike. 
Anne had no children living; she had borne to her 
husband, the feeble and colorless George of Denmark, 
a great many children—eighteen or nineteen it is said 
—but most of them died in their very infancy, and 
none lived to maturity. Nosuccession therefore could 
take place, but only an accession, and at such a crisis 
in the history of England any deviation from the 
direct line must bring peril with it. At the time when 
Queen Anne lay dying, it might have meant a new 
revolution and another civil war. * * * 





RAMONA. 

Ramona. A Story. By Helen Jackson (H. H.). 
12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.25. 

I. 

It was sheep-shearing time in Southern California ; 

but sheep-shearing was late at the Sefiora Moreno’s. 

The Fates had seemed to combine to put it off. In 

the first place, Felipe Moreno had been ill. He was 

the Sefiora’s eldest son, and since his father’s death 
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had been at the head of his mother’s house. Without 
him, nothing could be done on the ranch, the Sefiora 
thought. It had been always, ‘“ Ask Sefior Felipe,” 
“Go to Sefior Felipe,” “‘ Sefior Felipe will attend to 
it,” ever since Felipe had had the dawning of a beard 
on his handsome face. 

In truth, it was not Felipe, but the Sefiora, who 
really decided all questions from greatest to least, and 
managed everything on the place, from the sheep- 
pastures to the artichoke-patch; but nobody except 
the Sefiora herself knew this. An exceedingly clever 
woman for her day and generation was Sefiora Gon- 
zaga Moreno,—as for that matter, exceedingly clever 
for any day and generation; but exceptionally clever 
for the day and generation to which she belonged. 
Her life, the mere surface of it, if it had been written, 
would have made a romance, to grow hot and cold 
over ; sixty years of the best of old Spain and the 
wildest of New Spain, Bay of Biscay, Gulf of Mexico, 
Pacific Ocean,—the waves of them all had tossed des- 
tinies for the Sefiora. The Holy Catholic Church 
had had its arms round her from first to last; and 
that was what had brought her safe through, she 
would have said, if she had ever said anything about 
herself, which she never did,—one of her many wis- 
doms. So quiet, so reserved, so gentle an exterior 
never was known to veil such an imperious and pas- 
sionate nature, brimful of storm, always passing 
through stress; never thwarted, except at peril of 
those who did it; adored and hated by turns, and 
each at the hottest. A tremendous force, wherever 
she appeared, was Sefiora Moreno; but no stranger 
would suspect it, to see her gliding about, in her scanty 
black gown, with her rosary hanging at her side, her 
soft dark eyes cast down, and an expression of min- 
gled melancholy and devotion on her face. She 
looked simply like a sad, spiritual-minded old lady, 
amiable and indolent, like her race, but sweeter and 
more thoughtful than their wont. Her voice height- 
ened this mistaken impression. She was never heard 
to speak either loud or fast. There was at times even 
a curious hesitancy in her speech, which came near 
being a stammer, or suggested the measured care 
with which people speak who have been cured of 
stammering. It made her often appear as if she did 
not know her own mind: at which people sometimes 
took heart; when, if they had only known the truth, 
they would have known that the speech hesitated 
solely because the Sefiora knew her mind so exactly 
that she was finding it hard to make the words convey 
it as she desired, or in a way to best attain her ends. 

About this very sheep-shearing there had been, be- 
tween her and the head shepherd, Juan Canito, called 
Juan Can for short, and to distinguish him from Juan 
Jose, the upper herdsman of the cattle, some discus- 
sions which would have been hot and angry ones in 
any other hands than the Sefiora’s. 

Juan Canito wanted the shearing to begin, even 
though Sefior Felipe were ill in bed, and though that 
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lazy shepherd Luigo had not yet got back with the 
flock that had been driven up the coast for pasture. 
‘“‘ There were plenty of sheep on the place to begin 
with,” he said one morning,—“ at least a thousand ;” 
and by the time they were done, Luigo would surely 
be back with the rest; and as for Sefior Felipe’s 
being in bed, had not he, Juan Canito, stood at the 
’ packing bag, and handled the wool, when Sefior 
Felipe was a boy? Why could he not do it again ? 
The Sefiora did not realize how time was going; 
there would be no shearers to be hired presently, 
since the Sefiora was determined to have none but 
Indians. Of course, if she would employ Mexicans, 
as all the other ranches in the valley did, it would be 
different; but she was resolved upon having Indians, 
—‘‘God knows why,” he interpolated surlily, under 
his breath. 

“IT do not quite understand you, Juan,” interrupted 
Sefiora Moreno at the precise instant the last syllable 
of this disrespectful ejaculation had escaped Juan’s 
lips; ‘‘ speak a little louder. I fear I am growing deaf 
in my old age.” 

What gentle, suave, courteous tones! and the calm 
dark eyes rested on Juan Canito with a look to the 
fathoming of which he was as unequal as one of his 
own sheep would have been. He could not have told 
why he instantly and involuntarily said, ‘‘ Beg your 
pardon, Sefiora.”” 

“Oh, you need not ask my pardon, Juan,” the 
Sefiora replied with exquisite gentleness; ‘‘it is not 
you who are to blame, if I am deaf. I have fancied 
for a year I did not hear quite as well as I once did. 
But about the Indians, Juan; did not Sefior Felipe 
tell you that he had positively engaged the same band 
of shearers we had last autumn, Alessandro’s band 
from Temecula? They will wait until we are ready 
for them. Sejior Felipe will send a messenger for 
them. He thinks them the best shearers in the 
country. He will be well enough in a week or two, 
he thinks, and the poor sheep must bear their loads a 
few days longer. Are they looking well, do you think, 
Juan? Will the crop be a good one? General 
Moreno used to say that you could reckon up the 
wool-crop to a pound, while it was on the sheep’s 
backs.” 

“Yes, Sefiora,”” answered the mollified Juan; ‘the 
poor beasts look wonderfully well considering the 
scant feed they have had all winter. We'll not come 
many pounds short of our last year’s crop, if any. 
Though, to be sure, there is no telling in what case 
that—Luigo will bring his flock back.” 

The Sefiora smiled, in spite of herself, at the pause 
and gulp with which Juan had filled in the hiatus 
where he had longed to set a contemptuous epithet 
before Luigo’s name. 

This was another of the instances where the Sefiora’s 
will and Juan Canito’s had clashed and he did not 
dream of it, having set it all down as usual to the score 
of young Sefior Felipe. * * * 
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THE BUNTLING BALL. 


THE BuNnTLING BALL. A Graeco-American Play, 
being a poetical satire on New York society. 
12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.15. 


Mrs. BUNTLING. 
I, Anastasia Buntling, faithful spouse 
Of stout Alonzo, potentate in Pork, 
Westward return with lord and loving child 
Across Atlantic’s many-sounding deep, 
Borne safe between the stanch Cunarder’s ribs, 
Wave-furrowing, tempest-baffling, huge of bulk. 
Long was our stay in European lands, 
And frequent were the marvels that we met, 
Whereof in ample text, with patient skill, 
Already the wise Baedeker hath told: 
Art-galleries, damp cathedrals, bad hotels, 
Innumerable ruins, mountains vast, 
Dishonest couriers and vivacious fleas. 
Things of great price we purchased as we roamed, 
Wrought by men famed with chisel or with brush— 
Rare statues, pictures, bronzes, good to range 
In sumptuous chambers when transpontine shores 
Would claim us; but for me, my chief delight 
Was gathering varied garments, fold on fold 
Of beauteous texture, frilled and furbelowed 
In many a fantasy of sweet device ; 
The last fair whims of fashion’s dainty mood, 
Expensive, hateful to my husband's purse. 
Nor me alone this fond pursuit engrossed, 
But also her, my daughter, still a maid, 
White-handed, marriageable, golden-tressed. 
So Jane and I together have brought home 
A precious quantity of splendid gear, 
Impervious to Alonzo's noisy wrath, 
Impervious to the tariff’s tyrant fee, 
Impervious to the envy of sly foes, 
Impervious to all else but our own aims 
Of self-adornment and superior style. 
For she is pitiably low of soul 
Who values not the holy claims of dress, 
Nor worships at her mirror’s polished shrine 
In attitudes of sacerdotal awe. 
I hold that woman most delectable 
Who walks in paths beloved of her modiste, 
Nor sins by wanton scorn of stay or flounce, 
The proper trail of skirt, fit set of sleeve. 
Nay, she alone hath heed of worthy ends, 
Pays vanity its lawful homage, lives 
A reverent votary of self-esteem, 
And dying passes with calm vogue to where 
After life's fitful fever she sleeps swell . . . 
But now the chandeliers are all ablaze, 
O’ertwined with smilax, and the mantels bloom 
With balmy roses, rare, one dollar each, 
In this our grand Fifth Avenue abode, 
Leased for atwelvemonth. From Chicago we, 
Primarily, but here have paused awhile, 
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To test the social pleasures of New York. 
What triumphs we shall win or what shall miss 
We know not, for the future none may read 
Of purblind men, and all fate’s ways are dark. 
But look, my daughter comes, with six bouquets, 
Sent by herself, a shape superbly clad, 
Her lustrous little slipper gleaming neat 
Below her garb’s pale miracle of taste, 
And over all her gold hair, coiled and curled 
In architectural complexity. 

JANE. 
Mamma, beloved with filial tenderness, 
Reveal if in my costume any flaw 
Offends thee ; for thy good opinion 
I cherish as dry leaves the slant fresh rain. 

Mrs. BUNTLING. 

Daughter, alike my comfort and my pride, 
Put faith in this frank thing I clothe with speech : 
Unflawed is thine attire, and thou, sweet child, 
Beamest a star of modish maidenhood. 

JANE. 
Most glad am I; such words bring grateful peace: 
Lo, now, it is almost eleven o'clock. 
Our invitations named the hour of nine, 
Which meant eleven; the guests will soon arrive. 


Mrs. BUNTLING. 
See, child, your honored father comes this way. 
Displeased he looks, as one who wears with pain 
Apparel irksome to rebellious limbs, 
Close-clinging pantaloon and tight dress-coat. 
Mr. BUNTLING. 
Hear me, O Anastasia, headstrong wife, 
A web of snares about thine husband's feet. 
So much this high stiff collar frets my neck, 
I do avow I will not wear it more. 
Ah, woe is me, that am so poor being rich! 


Mrs. BUNTLING. 

That man is poor who fears to spend his wealth. 
Mr. BUNTLING. 

Hard is the task to squeeze good gold from Pork. 
Mrs. BUNTLING. 

O word abominable! Name it not! 
Mr. BUNTLING. 

Fain would I dine at noon and sup at six. 
Mrs. BUNTLING. 

With such low tastes from Europe you return ? 
Mr. BUNTLING. 

What's Europe but a nest of snobs and fools ? 
Mrs. BUNTLING. 

Refrain from such mad phrase, lest thou be heard! 
Mr. BUNTLING. 

By whom? By guests who know nor me nor thee? 
Mrs. BUNTLING. 

Soon shall I know them. Money rules New York. 
Mr. BUNTLING. 

Nay, I have heard of Knickerbockers proud. 
Mrs, BUNTLING. 

They once were proud; now money is their god. 
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NOTES. 


Green's History of the English People, translated 
into Swedish, is coming out in parts. 

The Gray Masque, a collection of Mary Barker 
Dodge’s choicest verses, is just ready. 

A history of American literature is expected from 
Professor Richardson, author of The Choice of Books, 
and of A Primer of American Literature. 

Punch gives us the “ literary intelligence’’ that the 
readers of the first edition of Mr. Browning's works 
are, like the edition itself, thoroughly exhausted ; 
adding that they are now taking a rest, and hope it 
will be some time before the second edition is ready. 


In letters of the late Duke of Wellington to General 
James Grant Wilson, published by the New York 
Independent, the Duke says, ‘I disliked Sydney 
Smith; for he was noisy, tyrannical and vulgar. 
Unfortunately, he had a very loud voice, which he 
made louder still if anybody attempted to amuse the 
company but himself.’’ 

A curiosity in light literature is Flat Land, a little 
book describing a region where but two dimensions of 
space, length and breadth, are known. One of the 
inhabitants travels and returns with a knowledge of a 
third dimension, height, but endeavors in vain to 
make his compatriots form a conception of the new 
dimension. Is there a moral here for those of us who 
blankly hear of the modern discussions of mathema- 
ticians and philosophers over a possible fourth dimen- 
sion of space? 

A reprint of The Dial, the organ of the Transcen- 
dentalists, edited by Margaret Fuller and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, was expected this winter. The 
requisite number of subscribers could not be obtained, 
but the proposed editor of the reprint will publish the 
biographical and historical sketches intended as an 
introduction. 

A centenary edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
has in its binding chocolate and buff, the colors of Dr. 
Johnson's coat and waistcoat. 

For twenty-five years, Punch’s large cartoon has 
been drawn, with but one exception, by Mr. John 
Tenniel. 

One of the best of American short stories, Edward 
Everett Hale’s My Double, and How He Undid Me, 
is to come out in dramatic form. 

Defenders of the memory of Margaret Fuller arise 
since the attack upon her appeared in Hawthorne's 
biography. Mr. Frederick T. Fuller will publish in 
the Literary World a refutation of Hawthorne’s bitter 
judgment that will probably satisfy all fair-minded 
persons. 

We are indebted to the New York Evening Post for 
the lowing bit of literary gossip :— 

Professor McMaster was once asked by |President 
McCosh why he did not profess his attachment to 
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Princeton College on the title-page of his history. 
“Because Princeton has never professed any attach- 
ment to myself,” was the cutting answer. Mr, Mc- 
Master, when an instructor of engineering at Princeton, 
was ignored by some of the senior members of the 
Faculty, but was thoroughly appreciated by a number 
of the younger professors and tutors as a man of keen 
intellectual powers. His occasional writing in scien- 
tific magazines was known and esteemed. No one 
however, was aware of his historical labors until the 
first volume of his history was almost ready for publi- 
cation. 

Dickens’ choice of Weller for the name of his im- 
mortal father and son led to an intimacy with Captain 
Charles Weller, who has recently died at the age of 
eighty-five. The celebrated artist, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thompson Butler, is the granddaughter of Captain 
Weller. 


Harriet Martineau is the subject of the last vol- ; 


ume of the Famous Women series; the author, Mrs. 
Fenwick Miller. In England these books go by the 
name of the Eminent Women series. 

The tempting prize of a round $1,000 is offered by 
the publishers of The Buntling Ball for the successful 
guess of the author’s name. Each competitor must 
purchase one of the first edition of 10,000 numbered 
copies, and send with his guess the number of his 
book. 

Mr. Thomas Hughes (‘Tom Brown’’) has under- 
taken, it is said, to write the life of the late Mr. Peter 
Cooper, the philanthropist. An autobiography pre- 
pared by Mr. Cooper not long before his death is 
mentioned among the material supplied. 

Rumor gives interesting figures concerning the 
Harpers: $80,000 for the illustrations of the Maga- 
zine alone of last year, and a circulation of 50,000 
copies in England of Harper’s Young People. More 
authentic is the statement of an expenditure of $65,000 
during last year for the firm’s advertising of its own 
publications. 

A much needed collection of orations by Americans 
on American government is expected to appear soon 
in three volumes. It will be edited by Professor John- 
son, the author of the valuable little Hand-Book of 
American Politics. 


The publication of George Eliot's Life, delayed for 
some weeks since is first announcement, is now 
expected about the first week of February. It will be 
told in three volumes by her letters and journals, and 
edited by her husband, Mr. Cross. 


Is there not a settled feeling that of biography of 
the Carlyles we have had, to say the least, enough? 
Such a feeling, apparently, inspires the following 
anonymous epigram :— 

“‘Rapt in mystic ecstasy the Prophet veiled we viewed. 
Alas, the veilis lifted now! Eheu, so much for Froude!”’ 
Nevertheless a prophet, let us add. 
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Babyhood, the new periodical devoted to the gen- 
eral care of the little ones, has made a promising start 
in its new field. This enterprise really appears like 
something new under the sun. 


APPRECIATION. 
Retail and Literary Dept. 


A. L. BANcrort & Co., 
721 Market St. 
San Francisco, Dec. 23, 1884. 

DEAR SIR: Will you kindly mail me two copies 
of the Holiday Number of Book News, with bill for 
charges, if any, and I will remit. I think it is the best 
of the kind I have seen issued by any bookseller. 

Very respectfully, 
One of the craft for 17 years, 
H. R. COLEMAN. 

To Mr. JOHN WANAMAKER. 


NEW BOOKS 
and their prices at John Wanamaker's. 


HISTORY. 
EGYPT AND BABYLON. By Rev. George M. Rawlin- 
son. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1,22. 

The distinguished authority on ancient history, 
Professor George Rawlinson, of Oxford, has published a 
work on Egypt and Babylon. The plan of the work 
is to consider in order the references in the historical 
and prophetical books of the Old Testament to Baby- 
lon and Egypt, and to compare these with the state- 
ments of writers of profane history, thus building up a 
narrative of those ancient kingdoms. The prophetical 
declarations are then compared with “ actual tangible 
facts.” In regard to the fate predicted for Babylon, 
the historian concludes that it ‘‘ has been accomplished 
not only in all essential points, but even in various 
minute particulars.” And the prophecy that Egypt is 
to be “the basest of the kingdoms,” he holds has 
been abundantly fulfilled ‘“‘from her conquest by 
Cambyses to the present.” Zhe NV. Y. Evening Post. 


Joun ApaAms. By John T. Morse, Jr. American 
Statesmen Series. 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

Mr. Morse’s Life of John Adams, like his previous 
biography in the same series of John Quincy Adams, 
is a good piece of literary work. Together they con- 
stitute perhaps the two best volumes of the series. 
Without pretending to be books of original research, 
they cover the ground thoroughly, and give just the 
sort of succinct and simple account of the men with 
whom they deal that is wanted in a popular series of 
this kind. The N. Y. Evening Post. 


INDIA AND ITS MILLIONS. By Rev. Dennis Osborne. 
16mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
Kentucky. By N. S. Shaler. American Common- 
wealths series. 12mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.07. 
It does not claim to be a comprehensive history, but 
rather an account of the growth and shaping of the 
commonwealth with such incidents as tend to render 
the motives of the actors therein clear. Although an 
ex-Unionist, Mr. Shaler is candid and impartial in his 


dealing with vexed questions. 
The American Bookseller. 
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THE Four GEorGES. By Justin McCarthy, M. P. 
In four volumes. Vol. I., 12mo, 95 cents; by 
mail, $1.07. 


The excellent qualities that have made of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times one of the 
most valuable and popular historical works of this 
generation are present in even fuller degree in the 
first volume of his Four Georges. His well-deserved 
popularity is due, above all else, to his never-failing 
power of grouping events into an animated and enter- 
taining narrative. In The Four Georges, Bolingbroke 
and Marlborough and Walpole and Swift, and the 
other central figures, are so distinctly and brilliantly 
portrayed that they seem like men one has personally 
known, admired or despised. The manners, the 
social curiosities, the enthusiasms and the prejudices 
of the day are so skillfully brought into relief as to 
furnish a bright and picturesque background for these 
biographical portraits. The Christian Union. 


MONTCALM AND WOLFE. By Francis Parkman. 2 
volumes, 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.10. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD Payne. By Gabriel Harrison. 
8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 
Firty YEARS OF LONDON LIFE. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 


The earlier part of the book is written with most 
spirit, and gives a very good account—in spite of some 
slips of memory—of life in London thirty to thirty-five 
years ago. ‘To the general public the most interesting 
part of the volume is Mr. Yates’s account of his expul- 
sion from the Garrick Club, an event which, he states, 
arose from the jealousy of Thackeray and Dickens, 
and led to their permanent alienation. The means of 
the World newspaper has naturally brought Mr. Yates 
into intimate connection with the most of the leading 
men in English society and political life, and he is 
thus able to enliven his pages with many sketches and 
anecdotes of distinguished personages. As the son of 
an actor, and brought up in a theatrical atmosphere, 
Mr. Yates has much to say about the drama and the 
theatre, as well as concerning those minor lights of 
literature which revolved around the theatre. 

The American Bookseller. 


BIOGRAPHICAL Essays. By F. Max Miiller, K. M. 
Uniform with Chips from a German Workshop. 
8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


The volume containing Professor Max Miiller’s bio- 
graphical sketches of two or three prominent Indian 
scholars has a great interest, not only as specially 
bearing on the historical development of the religious 
reform movement in India, but as coming from the 
pen of an eminently successful student of oriental non- 
Christian religions. The essays deal with the life and 
work of Rammohun Roy, the founder of the Brahma 
Somaj; of his follower and successor, Chunder Sen, 
the reformer and author of the ‘‘ New Dispensation ;” 
of Dayananda Sarasvati, founder and leader of the 
Arya-Soma4j, one of the most influential of the modern 
sects in India; and of two young Buddhist priests, 
Bunyin Nanjio and Kenjin Kassawara, who were stu- 
dents at Oxford under Professor Max Miiller. 

Boston Advertiser. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND HIs WIFE. By Julian 
Hawthorne. 2 vols., 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.05. 


By Edmund Yates. 


Reviewed in this number. 
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EPISODES OF My SECOND LIFE. By Antonio Gallenga 
(L. Marrotti). 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Gallenga is an Italian, who started in life as a 
olitical conspirator, then drifted about a good deal, 
earned English in Boston and Cambridge, and finally 

made his mark in Italy, where he served as a deputy 
in the chambers and the correspondent of the London 
Times. His Episodes are eminently entertaining, and 
cannot fail to be widely read in Boston and Cam- 
bridge, where the author passed nearly three years 
about half a century ago. The Beacon. 


THE Story oF My Lire. By J. Marion Sims. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

The whole narrative is a graphic record of trials and 

triumphs, and there are but few pages in which the 


general reader can fail to find exceptional delight with 
a fair share of profit. Boston Advertiser. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND DIARIES OF THE RT. HON. 
JOHN WILSON CROKER. 2 vols., 8vo, $3.75; by 
mail, $4.10. 

An interesting and accurate account of the charac- 
ter and public services of a man whose reputation has 
suffered much from the harsh treatment of Macaulay, 
Disraeli and others, and abounding in English politi- 
cal data, especially of the history of the Conservative 
party during more than forty years. 

The Mail and Express. 


By Oliver Wendell 
12mo, 95 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Holmes. American Men of Letters. 
cents; by mail, $1.05. 

Reviewed in this number. 


TRAVEL. 


IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND THE ROARING 
Forties. By Lady Brassey. 8vo, $3.75; by 
mail, $4.05. 


Send off at once, you won’t be wrong, man, 

And get without delay from Longman, 

The latest work of Lady Brassey's, 

Which former effort quite surpasses! 

What graphic pow’r and sparks of fun beam, 

Throughout the story of the Sunbeam! 

And skilful Mr. R. T. Pritchett, 

With clever drawings doth enrich it: 

A lively book of the right sort is, 

In Tropics, Trades, and Roaring Forties! 
Punch. 


IN THE LENA DELTA. By George W. Melville. 8vo, 


$1.90; by mail, $2.11. 


It will be many years before the interest in all that 
relates to the ill-fated Jeannette expedition becomes 
weakened and dim. In this book we have from the 
pen of Mr. Melville, aided, and efficiently aided, we 
think, by Mr. Melville Phillips, an account of the 
labors and sufferings of his boat’s crew, after the sepa- 
ration from DeLong. The American Bookseller. 


BERMUDA. By Mrs. J. C. R. Dorr. 
by mail, $1.05. 

Mrs. Dorr has given a picture of the traveler's life 

in Bermuda which will move the envy and longing of 


many a reader condemned to the cold and damp of a 
New England spring. There is a capital map of the 


16mo, 95 cents ; 
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islands appended, and just that amount of needful 
information which a well-bred friend, in the course of 
a pleasant chat, will contrive to give one, without any 
sense that it is obtrusive or tedious. The reader will 
have gained, first, a great desire to visit Bermuda, 
and, second, a much better knowledge of the way to 
get there. Lhe Churchman. 


Views A-Foor. By Bayard Taylor. Kennett edition 
revised. 8vo, $2.00; by mail, $2.30. 


Mr. Taylor's first book is well known to the reading 
world, and has lost none of its popularity by age, or 
from the numerous imitators who have followed his 
example. Probably the same trip could not now be 
made at the very modest figure this book suggests, 
but the idea on which this trip was founded, that of 
seeing the life of Europe from the pedestrian point of 
view, is as good as when he set out on his modest 
expedition. There are some things only to be seen 
and enjoyed in that deliberate way, and even where 
one is not compelled by stress of purse to take up the 
knapsack, it is the very best way in which to see some 
parts of the Ofd World. The life of the people can 
only be reached by one who goes thus among them, 
and the pedestrian only gets the full and deliberate 
enjoyment of the best scenery. A moderate increase 
on the amounts spent by Mr. Taylor will open all 
enjoyments and opportunities of the Continent. The 
Kennett edition is beautifully gotten up, and the 
illustrations are excellent. The Churchman. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ALICE May. By S. G. W. Ben- 
jamin. 4to, parchment, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


The readers of the Century, or at least those of 
them with the least taste for the sea, will have become 
familiar with the name of the little improvised yacht 
of fifty-six tons in which a party of four, intent on pic- 
tures and adventures, made a voyage of discovery 
into the almost unknown land of the picturesque 
which lies about the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 
Even they will, however, be glad to have the papers 
in this neat volume, and the lovers of the picturesque 
who have not read them in the magazine will be glad 
to know, what few of us suspected, that there is a sea- 
coast of a picturesqueness not inferior to that of Brit- 
tany or the Cornice, with all the needful adjuncts and 
accessories of customs and costumes, semi-decay and 
semi-civilization, to help the painter or relieve the eye 
and taste wearied by the overgrown and specialized 
development of our American life and ways—the most 
antagonistic to the zsthetic sense, in all respects, of 
all forms of national existence. 

The N. 


By Emily Faithful. 


y. Evening Post 


‘THREE VISITS TO AMERICA, 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


it would be hard to find a more thoroughly sensible 
book, or one fuller of suggestion, or one better adapted 
to encourage young women to throw off conventional- 
ism and see things in the clear light of truth. We 
cordially recommend it to those who have kept abreast 
of the ‘‘ woman question”’ and to those who have not. 
The former will know how to enjoy and appreciate it; 
the latter will be amazed and instructed, and all must 
feel how richly Miss Faithful deserves the gratitude of 
women, The Nation. 


POETRY, 
A MipvsuMMER HOLIDAY, AND OTHER POEMS, By 


Algernon Charles Swinburne. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 
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This volume contains some of the very best work 
that Mr. Swinburne has ever done. That it is a// at 
his best level I will not affirm, for genius itself cannot 
always be at high spring-tide, but every page has its 
beauty, and several poems and passages have a pecu- 
liar and haunting power which he has never shown in 
equal fulness since the days when “ The Triumph of 
Time” was born, The Academy. 
BecKET. By Alfred Tennyson. 16mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 


The subject that Lord Tennyson has chosen for his 
new drama is extremely felicitous, more so, perhaps, 
than that of either ‘‘Queen Mary” or “ Harold;”’ it 
has more tragic depth than the latter, and deals with 
a nobler character than the former. The idea of com- 
bining the half-fabulous story of Rosamund with the 
main plot in an interwoven thread of interest cannot 
be denied the praise of ingenuity. The Academy. 


IN HEAVEN. By Mrs. E. H. Cleveland. 
18mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 


No Sect 
Library edition. 
17 cents. 


There have been several editions of these verses, but 
the attractive Library Edition just published is in every 
respect the best which has appeared. Beautifully 
printed from new type of good size, on handsome laid 
paper, and with a folded cover of bond paper, printed 
in two colors, it appeals to every old reader of the 
poem, and is sure to make many new ones. 


SONGS OF THE SILENT WORLD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 16mo, 95 cents; by 
mail, $1.05. 


FERISHTAH'S FANCIES. By Robert Browning. 16mo, 


75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Every new volume of Mr. Browning's affords fresh 
proof that he is as vigorous, as fertile, and as wilful as 
ever. His late poems have for the most part had a 
narrative form, and therefore they have not placed an 
extraordinary strain on the faculties of the reader. 
On the present occasion he has reverted to the didac- 
tic and enigmatic style. Ferishtah, a dervish who isa 
kind of Persian Socrates, propounds to successive dis- 
ciples mysterious doctrines, sometimes expressed in 
parables, and for the most part tending to the refuta- 
tion of their supposed errors. The key of Ferish- 
tah’s philosophy is contained in the text of his dis- 
course, and some of the parables illustrate, even to 
the average intellect, the moral they are intended to 
convey. The Saturday Review. 


THE BuNTLING BALL, A Greeco-American Play. Being 
a poetical satire on New York society. Illustra- 
ted by C. D. Weldon. 4to, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Boston, Dec. 17, 84. 


I began reading The Buntling Ball, meaning to take 
but a taste of it, and never stopped until | had finished 
it. It is ingenious, witty, fluent and wholesome. | 
should like to know who the author is. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 


ROADSIDE SONGS OF TuSCANY. Translated and illus- 
trated by Francesca Alexander, and edited by 
John Ruskin, LL. D. 8vo, cloth, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.68. 

A New YEAR'S MASQUE, AND OTHER PoEMs. By 
Edith M. Thomas. 16mo, $1,10; by mail, $1.15. 
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THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 
MESSAGES OF THE Books, By F. W. Farrar. 


8vo, $2.75; by mail, $2.97. 


THE 


A GREAT ARGUMENT; OR, JESUS CHRIST IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By William H. Thomson, M. A. 
M.D. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 

THE STORY OF THE RESURRECTION. By William H. 
Furness, D. D. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 


LAMPS AND Parus. By I. I. 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Munger. 16mo, 75 


Originally written as sermons to be preached before 
the young people of the author's church, these familiar 
essays are simply and clearly expressed, made enter- 
taining by apt illustration and anecdote, and in every 
way are adapted to instruct the children and suggest 
high ideals tothem. The volume has already obtained 
a wide reception, and its value is greatly increased by 
the new matter added, particularly the closing chapter 
on Home and Character, in which parents will find 
many sensible and candid hints. 

The Christian Union, 
Gop 


AND BREAD. By Marvin R. Vincent, D. D. 


12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 


There are twenty of these discourses, which are fer- 
vently and strongly written. Zhe Maitland Express. 
THE By Dr. Henry J. Van 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 


REALITY OF RELIGION. 
Dyke, Jr., D. D. 


cents. 


The six chapters into which Dr. Van Dyke has com- 
pressed what he has tosay on The Reality of Religion 
are well worth careful reading, no less for the vivid- 
ness of the style in which they are written, than for 
the substance they contain. ‘The writer's object is to 
take his readers to ‘‘ the well-spring of religion’'—toa 
religion not of worship or of belief, but to that which 
satisfies ‘ a longing for personal fellowship with God,”’ 
and brings them face to face with “ realities which we 
can feel and know in the innermost recesses of our 
spiritual life.” There is a singularly captivating charm 
in Dr. Van Dyke’s English; and even those who may 
fail to sympathize with him in his views will find his 
book fascinating. Boston Advertiser. 


SCIENCE. 
ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY. By Pliny Earle Chase, 


LL.D. 16mo, 75 cents; by fail, 
go cents. 


In two parts. 


Tue UNIVERSE OF SUNS; and other Science Glean- 
By Richard A. Proctor. 12mo, $1.75; by 
mail, $1.95. 


ings. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE: THEORETICAL 
AND PRACTICAL. By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. 
8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.42. 


President Noah Porter, of Yale College, as the 
result of his reading, reflection and class-room expe- 
rience, publishes a volume on The Elements of Moral 
Science. Its primary object is to serve as a text-book 
for university students, and it has accordingly been 
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conveniently paragraphed for that purpose. It pre- 
supposes some familiarity with philosophical studies, 
but gives “expanded definitions and abundant illus- 
trations.”’ The first part of the work deals with the 
theory of duty; the second part with its practical 
applications. President Porter has dwelt at length 
upon the ‘theoretic import and value of Christian 
ethics,” without urging the superiority of the New 
Testament as a moral authority on higher grounds 
than its human excellence and human authority. 

The N. Y. Evening Post. 


A NATURALIST’S RAMBLES AnouT HOME. By Charles 


C. Abbott. 12mo, $1,15; by mail, $1.27. 


FICTION. 
AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. By F. Marion Crawford, 
12mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


Mr. Crawford has sketched with exquisite touch 
some peculiarities in the topography and social life of 
Boston, where he has seated his story. It is in this 
feature of his book that the author has displayed that 
originality of expression, piquancy of style, lightness 
of touch, and that playful vein of humor, tainted 
though it may be by cynicism, which have already 
given so unique a character to his other writings. 

Boston Advertiser. 


ALLAN DARE AND RoBert LE DiaBLe. By Admiral 
Porter. Parts IV., V., VI., VII. 8vo, each 20 
cents; by mail, 5 cents more. Parts VIII. and 
IX. in one, 40 cents; by mail, 8 cents more. 


DELDEE; OR, THE IRON Hanpb. By F. Warden, 
author of The House on the Marsh. 
paper, 18 cents; by mail, 23 cents. 


I2mo, 


CHRISTMAS Stories. By Mrs. M. J. Holmes. 


$1; by mail, $1.12. 


I2mo, 


Eve’s DauGutTers. By Marion Harland. New edi- 


tion. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
A PENNILESS GIRL. From the German of W. Heim- 


Translated by Mrs. A. L. Wister. 12mo, 
by mail, $1.22. 


burg. 


Mrs. Wister is usually spoken of as a translator, 
whereas the truth is her works are the freest of para- 
phrases, and A Penniless Girl is by no means a close 
following of the original of W. Heimburg upon which 
it is founded. It is, however, an eminently readable 
story, pleasantly told, as are all Mrs. Wister’s tales, 
and with sufficient uncertainty about the conclusion to 
keep the reader’s interest awake to the end. ‘The dis- 
tinction of character in these stories is not much, but 
it serves, and it is not for subtle character drawing 
that they are read. Boston Advertiser. 


RaAMoNA. By Helen Jackson (H. H.). 16mo, $1.10; 


by mail, $1.22. 
Reviewed in this number. 
In War-TimeE. ByS. Weir Mitchell. 12mo, 95 cents ; 
by mail, $1.05. 


Reviewed in this number. 
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CHOY SUSAN, AND OTHER STORIES. 
* Henry Bishop. 


By William 
16mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


Choy Susan, and Other Stories, is a capital collec- 
tion of magazine stories by one of the most popular 
of American writers of short tales. Oneis impressed, 
in glancing at these stories, with the versatility of Mr. 
Bishop’s talent. Nothing could be more unlike, for 
instance, than Choy Susan and One of the Thirty 
Pieces, and both differ greatly from the other tales in 
manner of treatment. The Christian Union. 


STORIES BY AMERICAN AuTHOoRS, Vol. VIII. 16mo, 


40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


The lovers of short tales will be vastly pleased with 
the Stories by American Authors. The eighth 
volume contains a thrilling war story, by J. W. 
DeForest; a good story of college men, by Henry A. 
Beers; a touching Southern relief story, by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps; a story laid in Saxony, by Alvey A. 
Adee ; anda story of adventures, by Elizabeth D. B. 
Stoddard. No popular library should be without the 
Stories by American Authors, and liberal-minded peo- 
ple need not hesitate to place them in Sunday-school 
libraries, or the hands of any average man or woman 
that asks for a pleasant book of short fiction. 

The Beacon. 


STORIES BY AMERICAN AvuTHorRS. Vol. IX. 16mo, 


40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 
Dorcas: DAUGHTER OF FAustTINA. By Nathan C. 
Kouns, 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.15. 


The book pictures, with a few vigorous and sug- 
gestive touches, the life of the early Christian church 
of the fourth century, the struggles and persecutions 
to which it was exposed, and the triumphs it won until 
the secularization of the church, which followed the 
union of church and state brought about by the 
Emperor Constantine. The author’s simplicity of 
style, his regard for truthfulness and accuracy, and 
his comprehensive grasp of the historical matter about 
which he has woven his story, have given a singular 
interest to an instructive tale. Boston Advertiser. 


JoHN RANTOUL. By Henry Loomis Nelson. 12mo, 


$1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


THE SHADOW OF JOHN WALLACE. By L. Clarkson. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

The main thread of the story is the mysterious past 
of asman of an ideally noble nature, imbued with 
intellectual strength, religious purity, and the highest 
refinement, who spends the greater part of his life in 
good worksand submissive patience in a humble New 
England village, carefully concealing his identity and 
antecedents. The latter part of the novel is occupied 
with the attempts of ‘‘the Poet’’ to solve this mystery. 
In the end the author allows him to discover threc 
separate solutions, all probable, and all sustained by 
circumstantial evidence, but no one of which is clearly 
demonstrated, leaving the reader to choose between 
them—or to reject all. The novel hasa certain power, 
and the main character undoubted dignity of char- 
acter. The Christian Union. 


KATHERINE. By Susa S. Vance. 
by mail, $1.05. 


I2mo, 95 cents; 


THE MAKING OF A MAN. By the author of “ Hig 
Majesty, Myself.”’ 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


The Making of a Man has much of the spirit and 
animation that made The New Timothy so distinct 
a literary sensation years ago, and that have lately 
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made His Majesty, Myself, one of the most suc- 
cessful novels of the anonymous series in which it 
appeared. The hero is a minister who has “lost his 
hold” as a sensational and popular preacher, has tried 
farming and failed a second time, and who finally 
finds in the life of a soldier and general the bracing 
atmosphere needed to build up his character into 
strength of purpose and belief. Zhe Christian Union. 


FARNELL’S FOLLy. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


I2mo, 


OvuT OF THE Wreck. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


WHITE FEATHERS. By Mrs. G. I. Cervus. 12mo, 
95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 
WINNING WINDS. By Willis G. Emerson. 16mo, 


$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


By William Mavor, 
16mo, 


THE ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK. 
LL.D. Illustrated by Kate Greenaway. 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


An ideal primer is called The English Spelling- 
Book. With such a guide-book as this, the road of 
A BC should be an easy and a happy one to travel. 

The Critic. 


In BrripGet’s VACATION. By Susan Anna Brown. 
40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 


In Bridget’s Vacation is an oddly planned book of 
bills-of-fare for twenty-one meals, bound up after the 
Silent Comforter idea, so as to be hung in the kitchen, 
and consulted leaf by leaf, day by day. Susan Anna 
Brown is the author and designer. And if pretty 
cook-books could insure good breakfasts, dinners, and 
teas, this one ought to do it. The Literary World. 


Stops; oR, How To PunctuaTE. By Paul Allardyce. 
Library Edition. 18mo, parchment, 35 cents; 
by mail, 40 cents. 


Stops, or How to Punctuate, by Paul Allardyce, is 
an admirable little book of the kind. It is exact without 
being finical, and brief without being too compact to 
include excellent illustrations of its meaning. Best of 
all, it elucidates the fact that punctuation is a factor of 
literary style, the question of period or comma not 
being always one of sense, but sometimes one of taste. 
The book contains directions for correcting proof. 
In this reprint, the publishers affirm, the ‘“ numerous 
errors"’ of the English edition are corrected—errors 
which, in some cases, ‘‘ contradicted the rules of the 
text.” The Critic. 


THe Mentor. By Alfred Ayres. 18mo, 75 cents; 


by mail, 85 cents. 


The Mentor describes itself as a little book “ for the 
guidance of such men and boys as would appear to 
advantage in the society of persons of the better sort.”’ 
It is written in a fine Queen Anne style. ‘ What 
points of sympathy are there between the town gallant 
and the country spark? between the city belle and 
the dairymaid ?"’ is a query that might have been 
addressed by Mr. Will. Wimble to Mr. Spectator; and 
his use of such phrases as the “ polite world,” ‘‘ men 
of taste," and the like, have a quaint flavor that give 
a zest to his advice. The rules laid down are exten- 
sive enough to cover all possible cases. 

The American Bookseller. 
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FRESH FIELDS. By John Burroughs. 16mo, $1.10; 


by mail, $1.22. 


A delightful book, in which we are told that Eng- 
land is not a land of granite and marble, but of chalk, 
marl and clay. He likes the English skylark, but is 
not overcome by the nightingale. He does not think 
England effete: ‘ Neither the land nor the race shows 
any exhaustion. In both there is yet the freshness 
and fruitfulness of a new country. You would think 
the people had just come into possession of a virgin 
soil. There is a pioneer hardness and fertility about 
them.”’ The Beacon, 


THE NEW Book OF KINGs. By J. Morrison David- 


son. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Unfortunately for Mr. Morrison Davidson, life is too 
short to witness the full accomplishment of the reform- 
atory work he so strenuously advocates in his New 
Book of Kings. To him the English government is 
nothing less than an “ organized hypocrisy,” and lib- 
erals and conservatives are but ‘‘ two thieves between 
whom the people are evermore crucified.’ He has 
made a dashing review, sword in hand, of royalty and 
its concomitants from the time of William the Con- 
queror to the present day, and his verdict is that it has 
been attended with “cruel wars, intolerable taxation, 
scandalous sinecures and impoverishing land monop- 
olies.”” As an itinerant denouncer of the evil-working 
alliance of oligarchy, aristocracy and plutocracy, Mr. 
Davidson's words might have been more effective. 

Boston Advertiser. 


THe Works oF Art AND Bric-A-Brac Docror. 
By A. Barthelet. 18mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents, 

SELF-CULTURE. By James Freeman Clarke. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Dick's MYSTERIES OF THE HAND; OR, PALMISTRY 
MADE Easy. 16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


12mo, 


We are hardly prepared to endorse all that this 
work claims to convey, but admit that its perusal and 
application will not involve anything detrimental to 
the minds of those who wish to study the general prin- 
ciples of Palmistry, and to acquire the means of exer- 
cising a harmless and entertaining accomplishment, 
which awakens curiosity and affords social or indi- 
vidual pastime. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
416 Beauty and the Beast. Sarah Tytler. 15 cents ;by mail, 17 cents. 
417 Stormonth’s English Dictionary. Part XI., 20 cents; by mail, 23 
cents, 
418 ‘The Lover’s Creed. 
cents, 
419 Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 


Mrs, Cashel Hoey. 15 cents; by mail, 17 


Part XII., 20 cents ; by mail, 
23 cents, 

420 Sir Moses Montefiore. A Centennial Biography. 
from letters and journals. Lucien Wolf. 15 cents; by mail, 17 


With selections 


cents. 

421 Memoirs of a Man of the World, 
cents ; by mail, 17 cents, 

422 Memoirs of a Man of the World. 
cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

423 The Mistletoe Bough, 1884. 
by mail, 17 cents. 


Edmund Yates. Part I., 15 


Edmund Yates. Part II., 15 


Edited by M. E. Braddon, 


15 cents ; 

424 Stormonth’s English Dictionary. Part XIII., 20cents; by mail, 23 
cents. 

425 Face to Face. R. E. Francillon. 

426 Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 


12 cents; by mail, 14 cents. 
Part XIV., 2 


cents; by mail, 


23 cents, 
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427 By Mead and Stream. Charles Gibbon. 15 cents; by mail, 17 
cents, ° 

¢28 Stormonth’s English Dictionary. Part XV., 20 cents; by mail, 23 
cents. 

429 Withinthe Clasp. J. B. Harwood. 

430 Philistia. Cecil Power. 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

431 Stormonth’s English Dictionary, Part XVI., 20 cents ; 


15 cents; by mail, 17 cents, 


by mail, 
23 cents, 

Stormonth’s English Dictionary. Part XVII., 20 cents ; by mail, 
23 cents. 

The Talk of the Town. 
cents. 

Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 
mail, 23 cents. 

Madam. Mrs. Oliphant. 20 cents ; 

From Post to Finish. A Racing Romance. 


} 


James Payn. 15 cents; by mail, 17 


Part XVIII., 20 cents; by 


by mail, 23 cents. 

Hawley Smart. 20 
cents ; by mail, 23 cents. 

Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 
23 cents. 

A Good Hater, 

Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 


Part XIX., 20 cents; by mail, 


by mail, 17 cents. 
by mail, 


Frederick Boyle. 15 cents; 

Part XX., 20 cents; 
23 cents. 

Under Which King. 
cents, 

Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 


Compton Reade. 15 cents; by mail, 17 


Part XXI., 20 cents; by mail, 


23 cents. 


SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


F. Warden, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 18 cents; by mail, 20 


1904 The Iron Hand. 

1905 The Lover's Creed, 
cents, 

1906 In Cupid's Net. 
mail, ro cents. 

1907 Dark Days. Hugh Conway. 

1908 The Gambler’s Wife. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1909 Beyond Pardon. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

igtio A Week in Killarney. By *‘ The Duchess.” 
10 cents, 

igtt Peril. Jessie Fothergill. 

1912 Two Years Before the Mast. 


3y the author of Dora Thorne, 9 cents ; by 


g cents; by mail, ro cents, 


9 cents ; by mail, 

18 cents: by mail, 20cents. 

R. H. Dana, Jr. 18 cents; by 
mail, 20 cents. 

1913 Sworn to Silence; or, Aline Rodney’s Secret. 
Veigh Miller. 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

1914 By Mead and Stream, Charles Gibbon. 
cents. 

1915 The Mistletoe Bough. 
Braddon.) 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

1916 Face to Face: A Fact in Seven Fables. 
cents ; by mail, 10 cents. 

1917 A Bit of Human Nature, 
mail, 10 cents. 

1918 In Luck At Last. Walter Besant, 9 cents; by mail, 10 cems. 

1919 ‘he Prodigals ; and Their Inheritance. Mrs, Oliphant. g cents ; 
by mail, 10 cents, 

1920 A Woman’s Love Story. g cents; by mail, ro cents, 

1921 The Portent. George Macdonald. g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

1922 Phantasies: A Faerie Romance for Men and Women. George 
Macdonald. g cents ; by mail, 10 cents. 

1923 Raymond’s Atonement. (From the German of E. Werner.) 
Christina Tyrrell, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

1924 The Polish Jew. Erckmann-Chatrian. g cents; by mail, 10 
cents. 

1925 Babiole, The Pretty Milliner. 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

1926 A Willful Maid, A Love Story. 

1927 May Blossom; or, Between Two Loves. 


Mrs. Alex, Mc- 
i8 cents; by mail, 20 
Christmas, 1884. (Edited by Mrs. M. E. 

R. E. Francillon. 9 


David Christie Murray. 9 cents ; by 


F. Du Boisgobey. First half, 18 


by mail, 20 cents. 
Margaret Lee. 18 cents, 


18 cents ; 


by mail, 20 cents. 
1928 Gerald. Eleanor C, Price. 
1929 Judith Wynne. 18 cents ; 
1930 Frank Fairlegh; or, Scenes from the Life of a Private Pupil. 
Frank E.Smediey. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
1931 A Marriage of Convenience. Harriet Jay. g cents; by mail, 10 


18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents 
by mail, 20 cents, 


cents. 


1932 Philistia. Cecil Power. 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 


1933 ‘he White Witch, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
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1934 Mrs. Vereker’s Courier Maid. Mrs. Alexander. 9 cents; by 
mail, ro cents. 

1935 Memoirs and Resolutions of Adam Graeme of Mossgray; in- 
cluding some Chronicles of the Borough of Fendie. Mrs. Oli- 
phant, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1936 The Family Difficulty, Sarah Doudney. 9 cents; by mail, 10 
cents, 

1937 Madame, Mrs, Oliphant. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1938 Madolin Rivers; or, The Little Beauty of Red Oak Seminary. 
Laura Jean Libbey. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 

1939 The Talk of the Town, James. Payn. 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents. 


SEASIDE LIBRARY, POCKET EDITION. 


318 The Pioneers; or, The Sources of the Susquehanna. J. Feni- 
more Cooper, 

319 Face to Face: A Fact in Seven Fables. 
by mail, 10 cents. 

320 A Bit of Human Nature. 
mail, 10 cents. 

321 The Prodigals: And Their Inheritance. 
by mail, 10 cents. 

322 A Woman's Love Story. 9g cents; by mail, 10 cents, 

A Willful Maid, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

324 In Luck at Last. Walter Besant. 9g cents; by mail, ro cents. 

The Portent, George Macdonald. g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

Phantasies. A Faerie Romance for Men and Women. George 
Macdonald. g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

Raymond’s Atonement. (From the Germanof E. Werner.) 
Christina Tyrrell. 

328 Babiole, The Pretty Milliner. (Translated from the French of For- 
tune Du Boisgobey. First half, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 

329 The Polish Jew. (Translated from the French, by Caroline A, 
Merighi. Erckmann-Chatrian, 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents, 

May Blossom ; or, Between Two Loves. Margaret Lee, 18 cents ; 
by mail, 20 cents. 

Gerald, Eleanor C. Price. 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

Judith Wynne. 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

Frank Fairlegh; or, Scenes from the Life of a Private Pupil. 
Frank E. Smedley, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 

A Marriage of Convenience. Harriet Jay. g cents; by mail, 10 
cents. 

The White Witch. 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 

Philistia, Cecil Power. 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

Memoirs and Resolutions of Adam Graeme of Mossgray ; including 
some Chronicles of the Borough of Fendie. Mrs, Oliphant, 18 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 

The Family Difficulty. Sarah Doudney. g cents ; 
cents. 

Mrs. Vereker’s Courier Maid. 
mail, 10 cents. 

Madolin Rivers; or, The Little Beauty of Red Oak Seminary. 
Laura Jean Libbey. 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 

The Baby and One New Year’s Eve. ‘‘ The Duchess,” 9 cents; 
by mail, 10 cents. 

The Talk of the Town. James Payn. 18 cents; by mail,20 cents 

The Wearing of the Green, Basil. 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 

Madam. Mrs. Oliphant. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 
128 True. George Parsons Lathrop. 20 cents ; by mail, 22 cents. 
129 Prince Saroni’s Wife and The Pearl Shell Necklace. Julian Haw- 
thorne, 12 cents; by mail, 14 cents. 
130 Christmas in Narragansett, Edward Everett Hale. 20 cents; by 


R. E, Francillon, 9 cents ; 
David Christie Murray. 9 cents; by 


Mrs, Oliphant, 9 cents ; 


by mail, 10 


Mrs. Alexander, g cents; by 


mail, 22 cents. 
131 Edwin Arnold as Poetizer and as Paganizer, 12 cents; by mail, 
14 cents. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Life of Abraham Lincoln. 
McClurg and Company. 
Mam’zelle Eugénie. By Henry Gréville. 

son and Brothers, 
History of the Netherlands, 
Lauriat. 
Other Folks at Home, 
Lauriat. 


By Isaac N. Arnold, 8vo, Jansen, 


16mo, paper. T. B. Peters 
By Alexander Young. 8vo, Estes and 


A Trip Through Europe. 4to. Estes and 


The Land of Rip Van Winkle. By A. E. P. Searing. 
Putnam’s Sons, 

Pre-Historic America, By the Marquis De Nadaillac. 8vo. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Chevalier Bayard. By Edward Cockburn Kindersley. 4to. 
Mead and Company, 

The Merchant Vessel. 
Company. 

Roman Life in the Days of Cicero. 
8vo. Dodd, Mead and Company. 

Three Vassar Girls in South America, 
Estes and Lauriat. 

Mildred at Home. 
Company. 

Tenants of an Old Farm. 
Howard and Hulbert. 


BOOK NEWS 


is now in its third year. Beginning with 
this number, the scope of the paper is 
somewhat enlarged, though, as hereto- 
fore, it treats only of books and mat- 
ters pertaining to them. Subscriptions 
may begin with any number. By mail, 
25 cents a year. Address, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Philadelphia. 


G. P. 
Dodd, 
By Charles Nordhoff. 4to. Dodd, Mead and 
By Rev. Alfred J. Church, M. A. 
By Lizzie W. Champney. 4to. 
Dodd, Mead and 


By Martha Finley. 16mo. 


By Dr. Henry McCook. Small 4to. Fords, 


Latest Publications. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

The Tenth Volume in the Famous Women Series. By Mrs. F. Fen- 
wick Miter, Containing an entirely fresh record of the last 
twenty-one years of her life. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

** And as, until now, the true story of Harriet Martineau’s life has 
been practically untold, we are heartily grateful to Mrs. Fenwick Miller 
for giving us a volume which, as a record, is full and veracious, and, as 
a portrait, realizable and faithful.”— Academy. 

TARANTELLA. 

A Romance. By Maruivpe Buinp, author of ‘ Life of George Eliot” 
(Famcus Women Series), 1 vol., r2mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

“The name of Mathilde Blind affixed as author to anything is a 
guarantee of the writing being of the first order. Her present book is 
extremely clever, and the treatment of the weird subject she has 
chosen picturesque in the extreme. . . . The author’s local coloring is 
especially fine, and her character-studies extremely strong. ‘Taran- 
tella is a book which is bound to make its mark.” —Whitehal/ Review. 

FLATLAND. 

A Romance of Many Dimensions. With illustrations by the author, 
A. Square. 1 vol.,16mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

“*O day and night, but this is wondrous strange.”” 
“* And therefore as a stranger give it welcome,”” 

“‘ Not only likely to create a present sensation in the thinking world, 
but also to find an abiding place among the great satires of history.” 
—Literary Word, 

“‘ This attractive little book will be eagerly welcomed by the seekers 
of the fourth dimension. . . . Much of it will also be read with amuse- 
ment, as satire, by those who do not appreciate its scientific bearing ; 
or as pure nonsense by those who are not searching for satire. The 
assumption of the author is worked out with wonderful consistency.” 
— Spectator, 

DADDY DARWIN’S DOVECOT. 

A Country Tale. By Juttana Horatio Ewrnc, author of “ Jack- 
anapes,”’ ** Jan of the Windmill,”’ ** Flat Iron fora Farthing,” etc. 
Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. 1 vol., square 12mo, paper 
buard covers, Price, 35 cents. 

* Recalls George Eliot in its faithful setting of rustic life, as well as 
in its charming portraiture of a boy and a girl.”"—Academy. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 
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The Story of the Bible. 


From Genesis to Revelation. Told in simple language, adapted to all 
ages, but especially to the young. 704 pages, octavo. 274 illustrations. 
One Hundred and Tenth Thousand Now Selling. 

Catalogue Price, 


The Story of the Gospel. 


The New Testament for the young. Written in words easy to read 
and understand. Printed in large plain type and filled with pictures. 
360 pages, 16mo. 150 iilustrations, and a frontispiece, in colors. 


Twentieth Thousand Now Selling. 
Catalogue Price 


First Steps for Little Feet. 


R ecently published. 


50 Cents. 


325 pages, 16mo, 140 illustrations. 
Catalogue Price, 


r 50 cents. 
For Sale by Recksellers Generally. 


The New Society Pastime. 


DICK’S 
Mysteries of the Hand 


Or, Palmistry Made Easy. 


A thorough guide to this fascinating and fashionable art, collated 
from the best authorities, methodically arranged, profusely illustrated, 
and insuring rapid proficiency. Price, 50 cents, 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
DICK & FITZGERALD, 
T . 
P. O. Box 2985. F N ew York. 


Send for Catalogue of Books on Amusements, Recitations, Readings, 
Dialogues, Games and Popular Information, 


J. B. Lippincott & Co, 


HAVE JUST ISSUED 
DOLBY’S DICKENS. 


° ° 
Charles Dickensas I Knew Him. 
The Story of the Reading Tours in Great Britain and 
America (1866-1870). 
By GEORGE DOLBY. 
English Sheets,’ 12mo, extra cloth, $2.00, 

** Mr. Dolby, as most people know, was the secretary and manager of 
Dickens's later readings, and gives us a highly graphic and interesting 
descript on of the personality of the great novelist from an entirely fresh 
point of view —from that of a faithful henchman, loved, trusted, and 
honored by his chief. Anecdotes, most of which are quite new, told 
in a highly humorous style, relieve this melancholy story of a grand life 
sacrificed in the cause of duty.”’— London Bookseller, 


Women of the Day. 


A Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. 
By FRANCES HAYS. 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 


The object of this work is to present, ina concise form, a series of 
biographies of the notable living women of all lands, Much has been 
written on the subject, especially during the last few years, since the 
elevation of woman her duties, and the position to which she is entitled. 
have been made prominent questions of discussion, 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent | mail, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the price, by 


J.B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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LETTERS OF THE 
REV. J. B. MOZLEY, D.D. 


EDITED BY HIS SISTER. 8vo, 364 pages. Cloth, $3.00. 


“These letters cover a ground that nothing else 
covers, and shows so much of the inside of Oxford 
that those who wish to get the fullest information will 
hardly fail to read them.” — Churchman. 


VOICES FROM FLOWERLAND. 


A New Language of Flowers. By Emiry FE. 
Decorated parchment cover, $1.25. 


THE MESSAGES OF THE BOOKS. 


Being Discourses and Notes on the Books of the New 
Testament. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 
1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


READER. 


” 


New book by the author of ‘‘ Sunshine and Starlight. 


THROUGH THE DARKNESS. 


Selections for the Comfort of Invalids and Mourners. 
Square 16mo, cloth, 40 cents; square 16mo, cloth, 
gilt edge, 50 cents. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


EK. P. DUTTON & CO, 
PUBLISHERS, 
39 West Twenty-third St., New York. 


New Books 
for roe tee 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S ENGLAND. 


By Lapy CALicorr. With 36 illustrations. Elegantly 
printed and bound in red cloth, giving in concise 
and easy language all the essenti al facts ¥ — 
History for Young People. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 






LITTLE ARTHUR’S FRANCE. 


On the plan of Little Arthur's England, and bound in 
uniform style. 12mo, $1.25. 


“ Exceptionally fitted to interest and instruct young 
people.” —Boston Advertiser. 


HINTS TO OUR BOYS. 


By A. J. SyYMINGTON ; with an introduction by Lyman 
Abbott, D.D. Square 16mo, 75 cents. 


“No book of an equal number of pages, outside of 
the Bible, contains wiser advice and counsel for the 
boys of America than this.’’—/ournal of Education. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 
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Spencerian Steel Pens 


AND 


Writing Fluid 


Are the best tor correspond- 


ence and commercial use. 


: - SAUVEUR 
School of Languages, 


1715 Spruce Street, 
inane 


Sample card of Pens, 20 different numbers, | 


suited to every style of writing, sent for trial, 
POSTPAID, on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 
Ask for card number 11. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
753 saslh 0% Broapway, NEw York. 


FIRE INSURANCE 
Spring Garden Insurance Co., 
431 Walnut Street. 


ORGANIZED 1835. 
0 EE ee eee ee ee ee $400,000 0« 
tre PAOD. 5 5 a 4s 6s 6 &9 6 0H 374 256 1¢ 
Net Surplus 98,332 09 


a ee a ee ee $1,182,588 2% 
DIRECTORS. 

Nelson F, Evans, Ss. weg sk Corlies, 

W.G. Warden, Jesse 

sae E. Graeff, George WwW Hall, 

Samuel C. Huey, Francis W. Kennec ly, 
David Woelpper, Samuel B. Huey, 

George D. Krumbhaar. 


NELSON F. EVANS, President. 
JACOB E. PETERSON, Secretary. 





Remember that The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York 
is the oldest Life Insurance Com- 
pany in this country and the largest 
in the world; that its assets now 
exceed One Hundred and One Mil- 
lions of Dollars; that its rates of 
premiums are lower than those of 
any other company ; that its appli- 


cations are simple, its policies plain | 


and liberal, that its General Agents, 


Messrs. Bates and Lambert, Chest- | 


nutand Tenth Streets, Philadelphia, 
will be happy to furnish any addi- 
tional information to persons desir- 
ing Life Insurance. 


Fourth year me enpnenaer 29, 1884. 


French, German, Italian, Spanish, Greek, 
Latin, etc. 


CONVERSATION CLASSES. 


| WEEKLY LECTURES IN FRENCH 





| 
| 


AND GERMAN. 
WEEKLY LECTURES ON CLASSICS 
DELIVERED IN ENGLISH. 


_ ALPHONSE N. we Des Ls. Ee Ee 


Principal. 


The 


New Wellesley School, 


Philadelphia. 


A Famity anp Day ScHooL 
FOR GIRLS, 
is designed to meet the need and 
| desire for more thorough education. 
The instruction is under the charge 
of graduates of Wellesley College. 
Three new departments to be added 
this year--Academic, Grammar, and 
Kindergarten, so as to provide for 
scholars of all ages. In the two 
last-named departments, little boys 


received as day pupils. 
For Circulars, send to 


Miss Elizabeth B. Root, 
2027 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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| ONE CENT. 
i The North American, 


Republican Morning Paper. 





Associated Press News and Special Service. 








Served by Carriers 6 cents a week. 
By mail, 25 cents a month. 






The North American, 


701 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 





The Philadelphia Press, 
The Leading Newspaper of Pennsylvania. 
By universal recognition it now stands at the head in all that makes 
a complete, general and family newspaper. 
Foremost in Enterprise. 
Fullest in Home News. 
Unequalled in Special Dispatches. 
Brightest in Correspondence. 
Complete in Everything. 
Try it for one Month. Specimen Copies sent Free. 


Book Days, MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 
The Press (Daily, except Sunday), 50 cents a Month. The Press 
(Daily, inc'uding Sunday), 65 cents a Month. The Weekly Press 
One Year, $1.00. 


Adaress, THE Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Illustrated Magazines. 


FOR FEBRUARY—NOW READY. 








Wide Awake, 


$3.00 a year. 





25c. 


Our Little Men and Women. 


10c. 


The Pansy, 


75¢. a year, 









$1.00 a year, 






7c. 


Babyland, 


5c. 






50C, a year, 





“ Over and over again newspapers in all sections of the country have 
given the first place in American periodical literature for the young, to 
Wips Awakg, Its contributors are among the very best and brightest 
writers in England and America. It is by the liberal outlay of money 
on the part of the publishers, coupled with the determination to have 
the best at any price, that Wipe Awake has reached its present high 
position,’’— Christian Standard and Home Fournal. 











“ 





Especially have Messrs. Lothrop & Co, been assiduous in the pro- 
duction of story books for the young; indeed, they have issued excel- 





lent publications graded to readers from six years to sixty, and well 
Their publications in the line of juvenile literature are 





graded too. 





among the most popular in the market, and their ready sale shows that 





the skill of Mr, Lothrop, backed by their handsome outlay ot capital 





will receive a merited return,’’"— Commercial Bulletin, 








BOOK NEWS. 





[ Number 30. 


Issued on the first of 
every month, 


The Caterer 


and 


Household Magazine. 


Vols. I. and II., Nos. 1 to 13, and 13 
to 24, inclusive, handsomely 
bound in cloth, can be had of 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Single copies for sale, and subscriptions 
received. 


THE | 
EVENING CALL. 


A Famity Newspaper. 






Every issue of THe Catt contains, 
not only all the telegraphic and local 
news of the day, but literary miscellany 
of interest to every member of the house- 
hold. 

Tue Ca. is a newspaper for the 


| ; 
| family, and is a welcome guest at thou- 


sands of firesides. 
ROBERT S. DAVIS, 
Proprietor, 
26 South Seventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Specimen coptes free. 








